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Parades, mass-meetings and banquets were the or- 
dinary features which marked the celebration in the 
larger cities, while in some places, as in Boston, a 
solemn pontifical Mass added a religious significance 
to the day. In Philadelphia the morning parade 
was reviewed by Mayor Reyburn. In the evening 
the Knights of Columbus held a largely attended 
meeting in the Academy of Music, at which his Grace 
Archbishop Ryan presided and made a brief address. 
The chief speaker was the Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 
S.J., editor of America. In Pittsburg the local Italian 
societies had their parade, and in the evening the Knights 
of Columbus tendered a banquet to James A. Flaherty, 
of Philadelphia, Supreme Knight who, with Governor 
Stuart, was the guest of honor. At the Knights of 
Columbus’ celebration in Chicago, addresses were made 
by Charles Murphy, M.P., secretary of State of 
Canada, Vice-President Sherman and Judge Grosscup, 
of the United States Circuit Court. 


Columbus Day in Boston.—Perhaps the most note- 
worthy recognition of the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, was the Boston celebration. Thirty 
thousand marched in procession through the principal 
thoroughfares, and the multitude which viewed the 
parade was estimated at half a million. Many of the 
organizations were in uniform, while others were dressed 
in fanciful costumes of different periods of American 
history. Floats were numerous and added greatly to 





ciation forming the escort. Italian societies, Knights of 
Columbus, Hibernians, Foresters, Catholi¢: -Chinese, 
Portuguese and Polish societies, and the Holy Name 
Society, composed the six divisions of the long line. 
The parade was reviewed at different points by President 
Taft and Governor Draper, his Grace Archhishop 
O’Connell, Mayor Fitzgerald and Chief Marshal Sullivan. 

In his sermon to the thousands who thronged the 
cathedral, Archbishop O’Connell, after a scholarly re- 
view of the discoverer’s achievement, said: “ Italy 
and Spain participate in the glory of his achieve- 
ment. It is well to recall this fact to-day when other 
counsels prevail for the time in either country. Short- 
sighted statesmen of the present time ignore the illus- — 
trious history of the past, when both countries were in 
complete submission to the voice of the Holy See, and 
seek now to create a prejudice in those countries against 
ecclesiastics and all that they represent. If, in the 
providence of God, Italy and Spain had their golden age 
and gave birth to achievements which dazzled the world, 
precisely at that time when ecclesiastics stood in place 
and power and where Catholicity held primacy over 
minds and hearts, how fatuous it is in these days*to try 
to deceive the peoples by representing the Church as the 
enemy of civilization and progress.” 


Destructive Forest Fires.—Forest fires on both sides 
of the American-Canadian line destroyed seven towns in 
Minnesota and partly burned five towns in that State and 
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three in the province of Ontario, Canada, The estimated 
loss of life is 1,000, and of property from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. Five thousand persons were made home- 
less. The prompt work of the Canadian Northern Pa- 
cific saved thousands of lives, as the inhabitants of several 
towns escaped only by the special trains run for them by 


that company. 


Death of Senator Dolliver.—United States Senator 
Jonathan P. Dolliver died suddenly on October 15, at his 
home in Fort Dodge, Ia., at the age of fifty-two. He was 
one of the ablest speakers of the Republican party and his 
death will be a serious loss to the progressive Republi- 
cans of the Senate. In 1908 Senator Dolliver was the 
choice of President Roosevelt and William H. Taft for 
Vice-President candidate on the ticket with Mr. Taft, and 
in the Republican convention of 1900, which nominated 


Theodore Roosevelt for Vice-President. 


Art Firm Evades Import Duties.—Customs officials, 
acting on evidence obtained by Collector Loeb, arrested 
two members of the firm of Duveen Brothers, New York, 
the greatest art importers in America, seized all their 
books and records and took possession of many of the art 
treasures in their art store. The arrests were made on 
the charge of conspiracy to defraud the government out of 
customs duties, and although the specific fraud alleged in 
the complaint involved a small amount, Henry A. Wise, 
the United States Attorney, said that the firm had de- 
frauded the Government out of more than $1,000,000 in 
years of systematic undervaluation of art treasures im- 
ported into the United States. Several wealthy patrons 
of art, according to Collector Loeb, will come under 
scrutiny. The total amount of the undervaluation, the 
collector says, will exceed the sums revealed by the inves- 
tigations of the frauds of the Sugar Trust. 


Madero Case in Mexico Ended.—The case against 
Francisco Madero, recently a candidate for the presidency 
who was imprisoned on a charge of seditious utterances 
and was released on bail, has been dropped by the Mexi- 
can Government on condition of his leaving the country. 
He is said to have established himself at San Antonio, 


Texas. 


Honduras Next.—Very disturbing reports have come 
from Honduras, where ex-President Bonilla recently at- 
tempted a revolutionary movement. Foreigners, especially 
Americans and Englishmen, have been subjected to hu- 
miliating exactions by the authorities of Amapala, who 
seem disposed to attempt to drive out all foreigners. 


Canada’s Trade with the States—For many years 
Germany has held the second place in the listed exports 
from the United States. The official reports for the first 
eight months of the fiscal year now give that distinction 
to Canada, whose imports from the United States are 





$158,000,000, as compared with $133,000,000 to Germany. 
The increase in Canada’s purchases are chiefly in raw 
cotton, machinery, electrical appliances, lumber, corn, 
books, structural iron and steel, automobiles, horses 
and unmanufactured tobacco. For the eight months 
Canada bought ten times as much as did Japan, 
twice as much as Asia and Oceania combined, and about 
80 per cent. as much as the rest of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Canada imported from the United tSates in that 
time three times as much as France, five times as much as 
Italy, and considerably more than half as much as the 
United Kingdom. In August sales to the United King- 
dom were $30,000,000, and to Canada, $23,000,000. This 
is all important both for the States and Canada in view 
of the pending negotiations for closer relations between 
the two countries. The figures show, too, that in eight 
months United States imports from Canada increased 
from $52,000,000 to $62,000,000. 


Canada.—The Archbishop of Montreal has called a 
public meeting to protest against the attacks of Nathan, 
Mayor of Rome, on the Church and the Holy See. The 
Jews of Montreal repudiate Nathan, saying he had no 
right to meddle with ecclesiastical affairs. They add 
moreover, that he is only nominally a Jew, which, if the 
account usually given of how he gained his high place in 
the secret societies be correct, is true as far as it goes, but 
does not give the whole truth. One Sheldon who had 
been carrying on a bucket-shop in Montreal on a large 
scale, absconded last week leaving many creditors in the 
lurch, A public Free Trade meeting held in Winnipeg 
with Mr. H. Vivian, member of the British Parliament, 
for chief speaker, attracted only seventy-six persons. 
The report of the commission to investigate trade relations 
betwee Canada and the West Indies and the means of pro- 
moting them, moved Mr. Balfour to say, in an address at 
Edinburgh, that the whole question of inter-imperial pref- 
erence and free trade has taken a new aspect and holds 
now the first place in imperial questions. Canada can not 
be expected to give indefinitely when the door is banged in 
her face, and England must realize what the result will be 
if Canada be compelled to abandon as hopeless the policy 
she inaugurated. 











Great Britain——The idea of Imperial Federation 
seems to have taken root. Some think the conference on 
the Lords will end with a scheme, restricted for the pres- 
ent to Great Britain and Ireland, providing for local par- 
liaments for England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales and 
a greatly modified imperial parliament. Lord Charles 
Beresford has written another open letter, this time on the 
unprotected condition of British trade routes, to the 
Prime Minister, who answers that he is fully alive to the 
necessity of doing everything to secure British supremacy 
of sea. A beet sugar factory is to be established in 
Dorset. Landowners representing 150,000 acres ate sup- 
porting the project—-—The Manchester lock-out has 
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been settled. The refusal of the Fern mill to reengage 
the workman whose discharge brought about the strike 
which led to the lock-out, was the difficulty. It was got 
over by a simple method. The Duke mill engaged him 
and, to do so, discharged a man whom the Fern mill 
took. Both sides profess to have maintained their prin- 
ciples. The Bishop of Manchester has been talking 
rather freely about the Bible at the Church of England 
Congress. Those, he said, who find the song of Deborah, 
like some of the Psalms, offensively vindictive, must re- 
member that as regards the conception of God, its author 
was as far from the author of the Epistle to Philemon as 
a red Indian is from a Westcott or a Lightfoot. People 
must not be forced into the position of unbelievers, 
though they should deny the story of Jonah, the miracles 
of Elisha, the history of Daniel, or even our Lord’s re- 
surrection, but should be encouraged to read their Bibles 
with a desire to lead a pure, loving life. The Bristol, 
second-class cruiser, has just completed steam trials. The 
mean speed reached was 26.84 knots. 1.84 knots better 
than designs called for. The horsepower developed was 
24,227, exceeding that contracted for by 2,227. Moreover 
there was considerable economy in fuel. The machinery 
is turbine of the Curtis type. It is fair to add inat the 
Neptune battleship with improved Parson’s turbines 
showed results not dissimilar. Prince Maurice of Bat- 
tenberg, cousin of the King, the chauffeur of the Duke of 
Connaught, and other notables, have been fined in the 
police courts for motoring at excessive speed. Twenty 
miles an hour is the limit. Messrs. Arthur Cocks and 
H. F. Hinde, who resigned the vicarages of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and the Annunciation, Brighton, lately, H. R. 
Prince, curate of the latter church and O. P. Henly, as- 
sistant at the former, and J. D. Knox, curate of St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, have entered the Church. 
In a letter to the newspapers Messrs. Cocks and Hinde 
explain their motive. The prohibition of benediction 
services by the Bishop of Chichester implied the denial of 
Transubstantiation. Hence, they could not submit but 
were obliged to enter the Church which teaches this, as 
all other Catholic doctrines. The Duke of Connaught 
sailed October 11 for South Africa, to open the first fed- 
eral parliament. Sir W. S. Robson, Attorney-General, 
has become a Lord Justice of Appeals. Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
the first Jew to hold the office, becomes Attorney-General, 
and thus next in ordinary succession to the Chanceilor- 
ship. This may bring about a modification of the laws 
concerning this office, which Catholics could not hope to 
obtain. Mr. John A. Simon becomes solicitor general at 


the very early age of 37. 




















Ireland.— An interview by Mr. Redmond in the Lon- 
don Daily Press is the subject of much discussion in Ire- 
land. The Irish leader professes entire loyalty to the Brit- 
ish Empire and continues: “ We mean by Home Rule the 
same measure of local self-government for Ireland as 
exists in each American State. We do not de- 





mand such complete local autonomy as the British self- 
governing colonies possess, for we are willing to forego 
the right of making our own tariff and are prepared to 
abide by any fiscal system enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment. We are prepared to bear our full burden with 
England, Scotland and Wales in supporting the army, 
navy and diplomatic corps, which is not done by the 
colonies.” Such questions as Old Age Pensions which 
are enacted for both countries as a single political unit, 
are to remain under English control. He only wants 
“Ireland to decide for herself such local measures as do 
not concern in any way Great Britain.” This granted, 
“we shall demonstrate our imperial loyalty beyond ques- 
tron and do our best to strengthen the Empire by bringing 
America and Britain closer together.” Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor in Toronto spoke on the same lines, advocating a 
federal scheme of government for England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales such as the Canadian provinces enjoy 
under the Dominion Parliament. These utterances fol- 
lowing upon Mr. Redmond’s recent strong insistence at 
“complete national self-government ” and 
“Boer Home Rule,” 


Limerick on 
Mr. W. Redmond’s demand for 
have created bewilderment in Ireland. The financial ar- 
rangement comes in for severest criticism. It is believed 
that the Federal scheme has been pressed on the leaders 
of both English parties by Earl Grey and that the Veto. 
Conference has accepted it. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speak- 
ing in Toronto, expressed better than T. P. O’Connor, the 
popular demand in Ireland: “ Let England trust the Irish 
people as she has trusted the Canadians. All Ireland asks 
is fair and equal justice. It is to me the only spot on 
the government that Ireland has not been given the right 
of local self-government. Let that be granted as in Can- 
ada and in South Africa and there will follow loyalty, 
content and a unity such as that which followed the grant- 
ing of autonomy to the people of Canada. Liberty spells 
loyalty.” Mr. Redmond cabled to Dublin, October 17, 
his repudiation of the Federal scheme ; but the gist of the 
interview is in accord with his article, “ What Ireland 
Wants,” in the current McClure’s. 


France.—Almost simultaneously with the outbreak in 
Portugal and suggesting, of course, a prearranged plan of 
operations, nearly all the railroads of the country were 
tied up with the result that the great centres like Paris 
were actually straitened for food. On October 13, five 
of the leaders were arrested. They had assembled in the 
newspaper of the Humanité and with them were all the 
Socialist deputies. It was intended to be a dramatic 
scene, a situation that appeals strongly to the average 
Frenchman. But the unimpressionable police put a stop 
to their inflammatory speeches and hustled them off to 
jail. Meantime the reserves of the army had been called 
out. As three-fourths of the strikers were reservists the 
effect on the strike was immediate, especially as many 
railroad men of the southern lines were not enthusiastic 
for the strike. However, three trains were heid up, the 
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crews beaten, passengers insulted and the cars derailed 
and damaged. In one place dynamite was used. In Paris 
and elsewhere the police and soldiers were stoned. The 
troops used their sabres and revolvers freely. The losses 
from the strike run into millions. There were many sym- 


pathetic strikes. 


The Schools.— The outlook is bright, now that a sturdy 
fight has begun. When all the Catholic schools were 
closed by expelling the teaching congregations, free 
schools under lay direction were instituted. In conse- 
quence of government action most of those have collapsed 
within the last year. The conflict has, therefore, been 


transferred to the State schools, and under the direction’ 


of the hierarchy, organized opposition has been started 
against the use of many of the text books in use. This 
opposition is no longer confined to mere protests, which 
to those outside of France always seemed to be futile, 
but there is a positive refusal by the children under their 
parents’ direction, to use the objectionable books. This 
vigorous method has evoked a storm, and the Educa- 
tional League of Public School Teachers is urging the 
Government to pursue its policy against the Church re- 
morselessly. As a counterblast to this action of the As- 
sociation the Bishops have issued a joint pastoral for- 
bidding the use of certain books which they designated. 
The consequences was that four of the bishops were sum- 
moned to court for libel. Cardinal Lugon and the Bishop 
of Arras were condemned, but they have appealed; the 
two other bishops have been acquitted. 

This resolute action gave heart to the people. From 
one end of the country to the other, Leagues were formed 
and they run up now to thousands, all pledged to oppose 
the condemned school books. In 240 schools, children, 
singly or in batches, sometimes as many as twenty at a 
time, have been refused admission to the schools because 
of their unwillingness to use the offensive manuals. In 
68 schools, children have left of their own accord. In 
49, the books have been taken from the children by the 
parents, and burned or otherwise destroyed; in 143 de- 
partments protests have been made by the parents. The 
Associations of Fathers of Families which have been or- 
ganized, have established a central bureau for infor- 
mation and direction. Evidently a large part of the 
French Catholics have grown tired of being driven like 
sheep to the slaughter. 


Income Tax.—The principal trouble that confronts 
Briand is the Income Tax which is to be discussed at 
the coming session. It is held in horror by the bourgeoisie, 
Taxation already weighs heavily in that country on the 
man of moderate means. Besides heavy death duties 


a Frenchman is personally taxed on his house rent, the 
number of his windows, his motor car, his billiard-tab’e 
and a number of other comforts and luxuries. The Fi- 
nance Minister Cochery insists that in order to provide for 
the Workmen's and Peasants’ pensions this new tax on 





Incomes is absolutely needed, and he insists that he will 
not permit his bill to be in any manner mutilated or 
broken up. To this attitude of the Finance Minister 
Briand is strongly opposed, and only 152 out of the 600 
deputies have declared themselves in favor of the tax. 


Germany.—The Foreign Office in Berlin has replied 
to the representations made by Ambassador Hill in favor 
of the New York correspondent who was wounded by 
the Berlin police in a charge made upon the striking 
miners during the recent Moabit disturbances. The For- 
eign office people regret to reply that they see no reason 
why punishment should be meted out to the police con- 
cerned in the trouble. The police were but doing their 
duty and the unfortunate wounding of the correspondent 
was due, say they, to his own carelessness. Ambassador 
Hill at once forwarded the note of the Foreign Office 
to his own government in Washington. Justice Oliver 
W. Holmes of the Supreme Court, Doctor Hadley, of 
Yale, and Professor Lowell, of Harvard, were among the 
Americans who received an Honorary Doctorate of Laws 
during the centennial celebration of the Berlin University. 
The Social-Democrats of Berlin issued a call for 
mass meetings of their followers to take action regarding 
the “brutalities” of the police during the late uprising 
of the miners in Moabit. Thirty-one immense meetings 
were held in Greater Berlin at which 100,000 Socialists 
are declared to have been present. The meetings in every 
case passed off peaceably and with no disturbance that 
called for action by the police. These latter had been 
armed and massed at convenient points to crush any dis- 
order that might arise. The orators of the occasion con- 
tented themselves with bitter criticism of what they 
termed “ the late reign of terror and the sword,” and with 
abusing reference to the conduct of the police. 








Degree for the Emperor.—In recognition of his effi- 
cient help in securing this substantial fund to be used for 
founding advanced institutions for scientific research 
work, the university conferred the degree of Honorary 
Doctor of Laws upon Emperor William. The elaborate 
ceremonial accompanying the presentation of the degree 
was one of the most notable features of a splendid cele- 
bration, 


Germany's Foreign Secretary in Vienna.—State-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, von Kiderlen-Wachter, was 
received in Vienna by Emperor Francis Joseph, with 
whom he held a long conference. The new leader of 
Germany's foreign politics had an extended interview 
also with Austria’s Foreign Minister. Unofficially it is 
stated, that, in view of the approaching visit of the Czar 
of Russia to Potsdam, the representatives charged with 
the foreign policy of the two great powers of the Drei- 
bund sought a mutual understanding on the great ques- 
tions that may be touched upon during that visit. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





An Iroquois Chief 


Caughnawaga is an Indian reservation on the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence River, opposite Lachine and a 
mile or two above the famous rapids. The Indians there 
are descendants of the Iroquois, who were the relentless 
foes of the French and the allies of the British in colonial 
times. They number a little over two thousand and 
are all Catholics. The plan of establishing a settlement 
in which the Christian Indians would be preserved from 
the pagan influences of their own villages originated 
with the Jesuit missionary, Raffeix. This Father as early 
as 1667 persuaded several Indians to follow him to 
Laprairie, a site some miles below their present village 
of Caughnawaga. Other Indians joined them later, so 
that in 1670 they formed a community of twenty families. 
In the course of time, like their pagan forbears in the 
Mohawk Valley, the Indians shifted their habitation from 
one place to another till at last they settled down for good 
at the Caughnawaga of to-day in 1716. The desire of 
many years to visit these Indians, among whom Catherine 
Tegakwitha passed the last years of her life and dis- 
tinguished missionaries toiled and suffered, was recently 
gratified. I spent a few days among them in mid- 
September, and became acquainted with a family his- 
tory which may be as interesting to others as it was to me. 

Strolling through the village one morning, I entered a 
little dwelling, where two Indian women were busily em- 
ployed in fancy bead-work. The younger woman was 
refined and attractive. A large crayon on the wall, which 
seemed strangely out of place in the modest surroundings, 
attracted my attention. It was a picture of her grand- 
father and was really a work of art. The face beamed 
with intelligence. The type was scarcely Indian except 
for a certain ruggedness of feature and an eye of acute 
penetration. The left hand rested on a wheel high in 
front of him which, with the peaked cap he wore, un- 
mistakably proclaimed him a pilot. Those who are 
familiar with Canadian currency would recognize the 
portrait as identical with the engraving on the Canadian 
$5.00 bank note. It was that of Jean Baptiste Taiaiake, 
the last great chief of the Iroquois, whose picturesque 
and stately figure used to add so much to the romantic 
interest of a trip through the Lachine rapids, and was 
known to generations of tourists. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1892. His granddaughter spoke English 
well, and except for the dark hair and dark skin would 
seem out of place in that Indian village. Her name, 
which she wrote legibly and rapidly, was Miss Louise 
Rice. The name quite dumbfounded me, for I expected 
some unpronounceable Indian patronymic. However, I 
expressed no surprise and reserved the solution of my 
difficulty for the missionaries stationed at the reservation. 
From them I learned that Rice was a very common 








name in the village; in fact that there were many of the 
Iroquois bearing English or American names, which they 
got from ancestors who had been taken prisoners, 
or had otherwise cast their lot with the tribe in former 
times. 

The story of the Rices has an interest of its own. At 
the southwest part of Marlboro, then called Chauncy, 
now Westboro, Mass., lived, in 1704, Edmund Rice and 
his family. They were people of distinction in that part 
of the country; for Thomas Rice, a kinsman, was for 
several years member for Marlboro of the honorable 
House of Representatives. [Edmund had two sons, Silas 
and Timothy, aged respectively nine and seven years. 
One day as the lads were in a field some distance from 
their home a party of Iroquois rushing out of a wood 
close by seized the youngsters and carried them away to 
the Indian village on the St. Lawrence. For many years 
their fate was unknown. But there they grew up, were 
instructed and baptized Catholics and eventually received 
into the full brotherhood of the tribe. 

Skill in the hunt, prowess in time of war, and marked 
superiority of intellect won for them the favor and ad- 
miration of the Indians. On the death of his son, an 
Iroquois chief adopted Silas. He took the name of 
Jacques Tannhahorens, and in due time became the great- 
chief of the remnant of the Six nations at Caughnawaga. 

The discovery of Silas Rice under the name of Jacques 
Tannhahorens was the reward of patient researches on 
the part of the Rev, J. G. L. Forbes, a Canadian secular 
priest, who labored among the Indians at Caughnawaga 
from 1889 to 1903. During his chaplaincy he drew up 
complete genealogical tables of the settlement, which are 
still preserved in manuscript among the mission treasures. 
In his search to find the missing Silas among the Indian 
names in the registers he was greatly aided by Judge 
William T. Forbes, of Westboro, Mass. 

Judge Forbes was himself a lineal descendant of the 
Edmund Rice, two of whose children had been carried 
off to Canada, and he was specially interested in tracing 
the story of his collateral ancestors, the two lads Timothy 
and Silas. He paid a visit to Caughnawaga in the sum- 
mer of 1892, and after his visit sent Father Forbes a 
communication which served as a key to the identification 
of Silas. This was a copy of a letter written in 1769 to 
Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson, of Massachusetts. It 


| contained a graphic account of the kidnapping of the two 


boys and told all that was known of them by their family 
and friends during the interval of sixty-five years. With 
the facts and data of this letter, Father Forbes began his 
search. 

Had the original family name of Rice been recorded in 
the early registers the task of identification would have 
been easy. But such was not the case. Only the Indian 
names are found in them. In the letter to Go ‘rnor 
Hutchinson, Timothy Rice, the younger of the two 
captives, was spoken of as Oserongohton. Oserongoliton, 
it said, once paid a visit to his friends in New England. 
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liiis was in September, 1749, when Timothy was about 
t+ years of age. Timothy, or Oserongohton, met one of 
lus relatives in Albany, who accompamed him to West- 
boro. Oserongohton viewed the house where his father 
had lived and the field from which he and his brother 
hail been hurried away; he had a clear remembrance of 


al! that had happened, as well as of several persons who 
were then living. He had, however, forgotten their 
language and had to speak through an interpreter. His 


ixxcellency, Governor Belcher, of Massachusetts, sent for 
him and received him most kindly in Boston. It was 
Oserongohton who made the speech to General Gage in 
behalf of the Caughnawagas soon after the reduction of 
Montreal 

A short time before the commencement of hostilities 
between England and the American colonies, in 1775, 
Captain John Brown was sent to Canada to see if the 
Krench and English settlers would join with Massa- 
chusetts in rebellion against George III. In a letter to 
Governor Samuel Adams, Captain Brown reported that 
rench and English were ready to fight for King George, 
but that the Canadian Six Nations, whose chiefs had been 
captured in childhood in Massachusetts by the Indians, 
would aid their brethren in New England. 

it will undoubtedly be of interest to many to know that 
he married Marguerite Tegakwitha, a namesake and 
probably a relative of the Indian maiden now known to 
fame as the Lily of the Mohawk. According to the 
records of the mission Oserongohton died at Caughna- 
waga on the 27th of September, 1777. He left one son, 
Pierre, of whom the only record is that he was baptized 
October 22, 1741. 

The search for Silas was not so easy. Every Rice in the 
village, and they could be counted by hundreds, could be 
traced back to an Indian named Aronhiowanen. Was this 
\ronhtowanen the son of Timothy, or was he the son of 
Silas? “At last by a chain of comparisons of the bap- 
tismal and marriage entries,” says Father ‘Forbes, “ I 
have succeeded in tracing back with complete certainty 
the paternity of Aronhiowanen to Jacques Tannhahorens, 
who is no other than Silas Rice himself.” Father Forbes 
counted nearly 700 living descendants of this Thomas 
\ronhiowanen. 

Silas Rice, alias Jacques Tannhahorens, married at 
Caughnawaga, Mary Tsiakokawi. She was buried on the 
14th May, 1779, having lived to an advanced age. Silas 
survived her but two days and was buried on the 16th 
at the age of 84. Miss Louise Rice, therefore, the in- 
telligent and attractive young woman so industriously 
employed to-day at the village of Caughnawaga in mak- 
ing ornamental bead-work for the pale face, may trace 
back her lineage through her grandfather, the famous 
pilot, Jean Baptiste Taiaiake, to Pierre Tekarenkonte, son 
of Thomas Aronhiowanen, son of the little captive Silas 
Rice, alias Jacques Tannhahorens, who became the great 


chief of the Iroquois. 


EpWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 





Cluny’s Thousandth Year 


The great public festivities which took place last month 
in the Department of the Saone and Loire, and which 
were continued for three days, may help to form an 
opinion of the curious situation which the religious or 
irreligious struggle in France has created. 

The purpose of these festivals was to celebrate the 
thousandth anniversary of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Cluny, which was so famous in former times, especially 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Of the old 
Abbey, however, which was so vast and so splendid, 
and which was indeed almost a city in itself, very few 
vestiges remain. A solitary but superb and splendid 
steeple recalls the famous Roman basilica which, after 
St. Peter's, in Rome, was the most spacious church in 
Christendom. It was almost as large. Here and there 
you see a chapel, a few pillars, arcades and isolated 
towers, and you find a gothic fagade which was rebuilt 
in the eighteenth century. The monastery itself was 
completely rebuilt about that time. It still stands, and 
is used now as a school of arts and crafts. The wild 
men of the Revolution were not the chief authors of the 
ravages which you see around you. The “ Terror”’ had 
already passed when the great Abbey was destroyed, and 
singularly enough it coincided with the fight which the 
First Consul was having with those madmen. But other 
vandals appeared; the speculators who bought the build- 
ings and lands for a song. The Government had con- 
fiscated the property in 1791. 

However, the memories of all the moral, intellectual 
and artistic glories which cluster about the old ruins have 
been revived in our days in an altogether unexpected 
fashion. One of the Academies of that part of the coun- 
try, namely Macon, was anxious to pay a public and 
solemn homage to a past which had always been recog- 
nized as magnificent, but which now seemed to be in- 
vested with more than its usual splendor. It was the 
thousandth anniversary of the great Abbey, and a great 
number of learned societies were invited to celebrate 
it. The invitation was eagerly accepted, and the most 
distinguished writers and professors hastened to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of expressing their feelings 
of admiration and respect. An Archzological Congress 
was convened for the occasion, and the audience had the 
opportunity of listening to the courageous and eloquent 
discourses which were pronounced there, as well as the 
satisfaction of seeing them 1eproduced in the newspapers 
conspicuous for their anti-Christian temper. Side by 
side with the laymen of the Congress were twenty-five 
bishops. At their head were Cardinal Lucon and the 
Archbishop of Rheims. Splendid religious ceremonies 
concluded the business of the Congress. Mgr. Seton, 
the Archbishop of Heliopolis, so well known in the 
United States, was present, and spoke eloquently of the 
profound friendship which bound together America and 
Catholic France. 
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Among the speakers were representatives of three 
great Academies. M. René Bazin, in the name of the 
French Academy, was the first to extol the glories of 
the old Abbey, which he said, “ had in the France of the 
Middle Ages the plenitude of the mission of civilization. 
It was the apostle of the Gospel of Peace, the guardian 
of all the sciences; the foundress in every work of 
charity ; the originator of all literary progress, and by its 
devotion to agriculture was the creator of an art which 
it propagated over the entire length of Europe.” 

“ At Cluny, as at Monte Cassino,” he added, “ there 
were at the side of the brothers who were exclusively 
devoted to psalmody, to prayer and meditation, and to 
clearing up the forests, brothers who were caligraphers 
and illuminators, sculptors, gold and silversmiths for 
ostensoriums, chalices, ciboriums and reliquaries; there 
were artists in mosaics, exquisite book binders and 
musicians. Great architects were there also who con- 
ceived and brought to perfection a new and splendid 
style in ecclesiastical and lay constructions. Often, in- 
deed, in our days, in France, in Spain, in England, in the 
Holy Land and éven in Italy, at Modena, Verona, Pavia, 
Padua and Florence, if you inquire about the origin of 
some famous monument; who designed it, who built 
it, who adortied it, the guide will tell you: ‘Cluny, the 
Burgundian Abbey.’ ” 

Representing the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, M. Babelon, the curator of the Section of 
Medals in the National Library, and Professor in the 
College of France, paid fitting homage to the monks 
of Cluny who, he said, “ from century to century, handed 
down to us the inestimable treasure of ancient literature, 
watching over it as jealously as the Vestal Virgins 
watched the sacred fire. The monks of the Middle 
Ages,” the learned professor went on to say, “are the 
intellectual link between antiquity and the modern spirit. 
In copying the written notes of the Greeks and the 
Romans, they prevented, in the normal evolution of the 
human mind, a sudden and complete rupture, a solution 
of continuity which would have been calamitous, for it 
would have flung back civilization into the abyss and 
would have made it retrograde for an incalculable num- 
ber of centuries.” 

Another Academician, delegated by his colleagues who 
have devoted their great abilities to the study of Moral 
and Political Science, namely M. Imbart de la Tour, 
showed how the great Order of Cluny gave expression 
to the finest of French characteristics, moderation and 
balance. “‘ These two traits,” he said, “are noticeable 
in the Rule, the !nstitute and the work, just as they are 
in the architecture of the glorious old Abbey.” 

Other orators showed the ecomomic, charitable and 
social work performed by the monks, who increased their 
territorial power without abusing it, who protected the 
lowly, founded loan associations for them and provided 
shelter for the unfortunate and the tranrp. 

The splendid religious ceremonies which followed gave 





occasion to display in a still brighter light the intellectual 
and social influence exercised by the monks. There in 
the church of Notre Dame de Cluny, Mgr. Baudrillart, 
Rector of the Institut Catholique of Paris, summed up in 
a masterly fashion the relations of Cluny with the 
Papacy. He pointed out the powerful and decisive co- 
operation which the Benedictines brought to every work 
of ecclesiastical reform during the 10th century and after. 
He told the story of the fierce war about Investitures 
with the lay princes who usurped and degraded the 
sacerdotal prerogatives. He described the scene at Ca- 
nossa when the odious Emperor of Germany, Henry IV, 
had to bend the knee to Gregory VII, the champ‘on of 
virtue, justice and morality. 

Another part of the celebration consisted in the pro- 
cession and the grand historical pageant which, with the 
costumes of the epoch, portrayed one of the visits to the 
Abbey by Saint Louis [X, King of France. In the proces- 
sion, which was extremely brilliant and interesting, the 
most notable families of the locality took part. It was 
like’a resurrection of the Christianity of former days. 

The impression produced by these gorgeous festivities 
was not confined to the Province in which they took 
place. The readers of free-thinking papers like the 
Temps were surprised not only to read an account of 
all that happened, but to have the real significance of it 
all set forth in its pages. 

Yes, actually in the Temps (September 12), there ap- 
peared a long article consecrated to the glorious mem- 
ories of the Abbey and its monastic work. It also re- 
viewed the events in which the figure of Urban VIII 
appears, who called Cluny “the mother of the world.” 

The greater part of the readers of the Temps must 
have been amazed. Among them are many functionaries 
who are in the thickest of the fight against our traditional 
beliefs. 

Another fact is that the celebration created an em- 
barrassing situation for the Government. It did not 
know whether to abstain entirely, or frankly and honestly 
to take part in it. The proper thing would have been 
to have designated the Minister of Public Instruction for 
the reason that the celebration was being held by the 
scientific bodies of the country. But M. Doumergue, 
the actual Minister, like so many others of his kind, 
belongs to the political world which has the bad habit 
of treating both our religidn and the past history of our 
nation with hatred and contempt. If such a Minister 
presented himself at Cluny he would have felt ill at ease. 
Over and above that he would have run the risk of irri- 
tating most of his political followers. Nevertheless, as 
the Government did not want to appear to show its con- 
tempt for such a magnificent demonstration which had 
been inspired by patriotism and scientific enthusiasm, 
some official had to be sent. So they commissioned the 
Sub-Secretary of State for War, M. Sarrant, an erstwhile 
lawyer and journalist. In presence of that throng of 
learned men, who did not care a snap of their fingers 
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for him, and forced as he was to face a religious past 
so suddenly restored to being, Sarraut, like the Govern- 
ment he represented, was extremely uncomfortable. He 
scarcely opened his mouth, but nevertheless in the two 
or three words he was forced to utter, he was obliged 
to pay his respects to the religious glories of Old France 
against which the militant free-thinkers of to-day are 
constantly levelling their imprecations and their scorn. 

One would be inclined to think that those two words 
of timid and embarrassed homage were of little account ; 
in fact nothing at all. But no. Because of the actual 
conditions of France that meagre recognition is a symp- 
tom. It shows how arbitrary and factitious is the phy- 
siognomy that has been fastened on our country. In 
presence of the true France the party in power is in a 
panic. 

The contest begun at Cluny has already shown itself 
elsewhere; and we can reckon on such manifesta- 
tions becoming more and more frequent. In the scientific 
world there is a continual and growing insurgency against 
the tyranny of unbelief. It is especially noticeable in 
the works which our historians are giving to the press. 
They are forcing us to realize the absurdity and the 
odiousness of certain opinions which have been imposed 
on us and which havve been promulgated during the last 
quarter of a century. Chief among them is that one 
which has been spread broadcast by our official free- 
thinkers, and is so continually insisted upon, that up 
to 1789, the peasantry’s sole food was grass and straw. 
A number of lay manuels, stamped with the Govern- 
ment’s approval, always describe the history of our long 
and glorious past as “dark and barbarous.” Lo! now 
in the most unexpected fashion science appears with her 
protest against this calumny, and sets herself actively to 
work at refuting these lies and dispelling the ignorance 
which has settled on such a large number among our 
people. We shall see France Christian once again, and 
free from the domination of its atheist rulers. 

The thousandth anniversary of Cluny is a symptom 
of a movement to whose results we may look with 
hope and confidence. It is this hope and this confidence 
which have prompted me to address these few words to 
the readers of AMERICA. EuGENE TAVERNIER, 

Editor of the Univers, Paris. 


The Catholic Church in Denmark 


It is difficult to understand the unhappy experience of 
the Church in the northern lands of Europe. The earlier 
zeal of their peoples is matter of record. It is attested 
by the remains of splendid churches built by them, by 
the number of monasteries erected among them, by the 
story of countless foundations for the benefit of the poor 
and of rich donations chronicled in those countries’ an- 
nals. Yet the glory of the Church was swept away ina 
few years by the hurricane of the Reformation. Truce, 
we are assured, Catholic customs and usages never died 





out completely in the old Scandinavian kingdoms. In 
Denmark, recent writers tell us, to some extent the rural 
population even yet believe in the assistance of the saints ; 
the Lutheran names for religious persons and ceremonies 
never have been in common use; as in former times, the 
people speak of bishops and priests, of saying Mass, etc. 
The ministers wear vestments similar to those used in the 
Catholic Church and the altars are decorated with lighte.| 
candles. For a long time the elevation of the Host, 
auricular confession, and the ancient hymns were re- 
tained. 

Probably all this may help one to account for the over- 
whelming spread of Lutheranism among the inhabitants 
of those countries. Though the lands had been Cathoiic 
fer centuries, conditions, for one reason or another, were 
not satisfactory in them at the time of Luther’s defection ; 
education, as we understand it, was not possib'e, and the 
people were ill-prepared to withstand the strenuous efforts 
of the reformers. The fact that much of the ancient ex- 
ternal form was retained in the new religion was calcu- 
lated to confirm a simple people in the belief that nothing 
essential had been changed and quietly they slipped away 
from the moorings heretofore holding them until, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, Catholicism may be con- 
sidered to have become practically dead among them. 
Such, at least, appears to have been the case in Denmark. 

Some adherents of the old Church were ever to be met 
in that kingdom, and in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century an attempt was made by the Propaganda to pro- 
vide in a regular way for the spiritual welfare of these 
scattered Catholics, but the severity of the Danish law, 
forbidding Catholic priests under penalty of death to per- 
form any religious functions, made successful missionary 
work a matter of difficulty. Confiscation of property and 
banishment threatened in the case of conversion to the 
Church were weighty obstacles, too, to a possible return 
to the old ways. May it be that Providence arranged it 
so that the new birth of Catholicism in Denmark should 
be coincident with the threatened defection of peoples 
who had safely weathered the storm of the sixteenth 
century revolt? It was only in 1849, at all events, that 
the rigid conditions standing in the way of the new birth 
underwent a gratifying change. On June 5 of that year 
the new Danish constitution granted complete religious 
freedom, and potitical and ecclesiastical equality was 
guaranteed to all dissenters from the faith of the estab- 
lished evangelical church. 

Early this year the Catholics of Denmark joined in the 
celebration of a feast day characterized by a pomp and 
solemnity such as St. Canute’s land had not witnessed 
since the days of the Reformation. On January 18, fifty 
years ago, Bishop (later Cardinal) Melchers, of Osna- 
briick, Germany, raised to the dignity of the priesthood 
a young levite named John von Euch. Sent to Copen- 
hagen immediately after his ordination, the new priest 
began there a missionary career which has continued un- 
interruptedly till to-day, when as Vicar-Apostolic, he 
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rules the Danish mission, a district now marked by con- 
ditions which assure a solid and enduring growth of the 
Catholic body. No wonder the Danish faithful deter- 
mined to make the day memorable in the annals of the 
‘Church! 

When the young missioner arrived in Copenhagen in 
1860 there were in all Denmark but two small Catholic 
congregations, one in the capital city and one in Frederi- 
cia. To-day, at the close of his fifty years’ service, he 
finds himself at the head of an organization made up of 
24 congregations, with 36 churches and chapels, 26 schools 
and 14 hospitals. That progress in a difficult field has 
been thus notable is due in large measure to the singular 
talent for organization possessed by Bishop von Euch. 

Long before he had been made Vicar, whilst still toil- 
someiy struggling as the sole priest in Jutland to carry the 
consolations of re‘igion to the scattered Catholics of that 
district, he recognized the need of establishing missionary 
centres from which, whilst they served as the beginnings 
of future parish organizations, the work of a priest in 
charge might be more satisfactorily carried on. The 
need appealed to him the more strongly when, in 1884, 
he took over the direction of the entire Danish Mission 
as first Vicar Apostolic. His little flock, then numbering 
3,000 souls, he found scattered far and wide over the 
islands making up the kingdom, and he gave his undi- 
vided attention from the first to founding permanent mis- 
sion centres throughout the vicariate. That Bishop von 
Euch’s move was a well calculated one the decided in- 
crease of the Catholic population shows. In 1860 Den- 
mark’s people numbered 1,608,362 and among them there 
were but 1,240 Catholics; to-day in a population of 2,- 
588,919, Denmark reckons 7,871 Catholics. Whi‘e, there- 
fore, the number of inhabitants has increased during these 
fifty years by 61 per cent., the Catholic Church boasts an 
increase in the kingdom of 535 per cent. This computa- 
tion, by the way, takes no account of the 12,000 Poles 
who have immigrated into the country at the call of those 
interested in the development of the beet-sugar industry 
and who are regularly cared for by missionary priests of 
their own nation. 

This growth of the Church in Denmark, be it remem- 
bered then, is due to conversions frém the established 
Evangelical church. For years back the tale of the wan- 
derers who have returned to the household of the Faith 
averages 200 a year, and while here, as elsewhere, it is 
among the poor and lowly that the doctrines of the 
Catholic religion find readiest hearing, there are not 
wanting among those who come back to the Church men 
and women distinguished for nobility of birth, high intel- 
lectual attainments and social prominence. 

To administer to the spiritual needs of a charge ex- 
tending over 16,000 square miles of territory and includ- 
ing within its limits groups of larger and smaller islands 
involves no light burden. The zealous bishop and the 
twenty diocesan priests under his jurisdiction would find 
it an impossible task were it not for the splendid coopera- 





tion of the religious, men and women, laboring in the 
Danish mission district. At the present time 124 members 
of religious orders of men, representing eight different 
institutes, conduct 14 foundations within Bishop von 
Euch’s territory; and 440 sisters, of seven different con- 
gregations, control 35 establishments consecrated to edu- 
cational and charitable works. Not the least of Mgr. von 
Euch’s claims to grateful appreciation on the part of his 
flock rests on the far-seeing judgment which prompted 
him to secure the assistance of these zealous helpers in the 
upbuilding of his vicariate. The work being done by the 
religious in Denmark is invaluable. Commonly enough 
does one hear it affirmed that the unselfish devotedness 
of the Sisters of Charity in hospitals and schools has 
paved the way for the zeal of conquest shown by untiring 
missioners, by conciliating the bitterness of ancient 
prejudice and by rooting out the influence of ancient cal- 
umnies. Certainly their example of disinterested charity 
and forgetfulness of self has won esteem for the Church 
in which alone so beautiful a spirit of service may grow 
into fruitage. 

Thanks to the efforts of the religious especially, the 
present record of Catholic schools and charitable institu- 
tions in the Danish vineyard is most gratifying. In 1860 
in all Denmark but two Catholic schools were in exist- 
ence; in 1884, when the Vicar Apostolic took over the 
charge of the new vicariate just established in these parts, 
he found in his field of labor six elementary and two high 
schools conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, and one 
high school and one gymnasium under the direction of the 
Jesuits; in this year of his priestly jubilee, Mgr. von 
Euch is consoled to see flourishing in his vicariate 20 
elementary schoo!s four schools for the advanced train- 
ing of young women, an excellent normal school, a real- 
schule, and a college privileged by the Government to 
confer the usual academic degrees. These latter more 
advanced institutions, conducted by the Jesuits and the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, are held in high esteem even among 
the non-Catholics of Denmark. 

But in even fuller measure do the respect and regard 
and confidence of Protestants go out to those in charge 
of the Catholic hospitals. The mission boasts fourteen 
splendid institutions for the care of the sick, well endowed 
and excellently equipped for the charitable work they 
carry on. Naturally the great majority of those who seek 
the ministrations of the hospital Sisters are non-Catho- 
lics, and the considerate kindliness they experience as well 
as the unfailing religious spirit filling the active lives of 
the sisters create a wonderful change in their Protestant 
prejudices. Of course, good progress has been made in 
other lines of charitable activity. There are créches and 
kindergartens and orphan asylums and houses of Mercy 
to meet fully the growing needs of Denmark’s Catholic 
mission. 

Nor has the venerable Vicar failed to devote his many- 
sided energy to the phase of Catholic development of par- 
ticular concern in our day. To meet the social needs of 
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his people his Lordship has given considerable thought to 
Catholic organization and following, in the main, the ex- 
ample of the Catholics of Germany, he has succeeded in 
building up a federation of Catholic societies which will 
be of invaluable help in the future spread of Catholicism 
in Denmark. The potential aid of a distinctively Catho- 
lic literature, too, has not been overlooked, and, though 
they who toil in this field can at present expect no great 
material reward for their labors, their efforts, neverthe- 
less, have already won favorable notice among the culti- 
vated classes of the nation, 

Does the story of what one man, full of zeal for the 
spread of God’s glory, can achieve within the brief span 
of fifty years astonish us? How that astonishment must 
grow and widen when, in the comfort of his own ease 
and care-free experience, one recalls that Bishop von 
Euch’s resources to meet the multiplied demands his 
unceasing activity imposes upon him are but the slightest. 
A few kind benefactors whom he has interested in his 
work do something for him; the Lyons Association for 
the Propagation of the Faith and the Bonifatiusverein of 
Germany have been liberal helpers; for the rest the story 
of Denmark’s vicariate is a repetition of that of many 
other fields of Catholic missionary enterprise; the story 
of a poverty that does wondrous deeds, because trust in 
God’s goodness and a surprising eagerness to sacrifice 
self make those who labor there strong with a strength 
not of this world. 

M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 


Orestes A. Brownson, as a Man 


The words, we sometimes meet in the Old Testament: 
“esto vir,” “ estote viri,’ “be a man,” “be men,” nat- 
urally come to our mind when we study the character of 
this great New England philosopher, theologian, and re- 
viewer who struggled upward from the depths of many 
isms into the sheltering bosom of the Catholic Church. 
He ran through the whole discordant gamut of sectari- 
anism, from the worse than Dantean hell of Calvinism to 
the phantasmagoric heaven of Universalism. In phi- 
losophy there was no error that he had not explored and 
temporarily accepted: scepticism, pantheism, socialism 
even, in some of its crudest forms. Deprived of relig- 
ious faith, he was prone to fall a prey to every new creed. 
He once said that he never read an important book that 
its teachings did not hold him, at least for awhile. His 
noble soul, struggling in the coils of error, like Laocoon 
in the folds of the serpent, freed itself at last, thanks to 
the grace of God, and the courage, honesty, and humility 
of his natural character. 

Intellectual courage and honesty specially characterized 
him. Starting out on his intellectual voyage with these 
two qualities, he followed the marsh-light of private 
judgment, in which as a good Protestant he trusted, into 
every swamp, and bog of error. He left the Presbyte- 
rians because he was too honest to pretend to believe their 
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horrible doctrine of foreordination, and became a Uni- 
versalist. From false doctrine the step is easy to false 
morality. Although always a moral man, he accepted 
the erroneous opinions of Robert Dale Owen on mar- 
riage. 

After reading the works of Leroux and Saint Simon, 
he became, for a time, the champion of their socialistic 
theories; and went so far on the road of private judg- 
ment as to become an infidel. At this time he did not 
know the Catholic religion. Like many of his New 
England contemporaries, he did not think the Catholic 
Church worth consideration. She was a dead supersti- 
tion, unworthy of an intellectual man’s attention, for 
him, as she still is for many semi-educated Protestants 
who often admire and praise her work while refusing 
to consider the claims of the workmen; who praise the 
external beauty but do not take the trouble to investigate 
the internal beauty of the Bride of Christ. 

Brownson was always honest; he followed the light 
wherever it led. If he followed the marsh-light, it was 
because he thought it was the light of the sun. But after 
much falling into pit and boghole, the true light shone 
on him because he was honest. Unlike Pusey, and so 
many others who saw, but closed their eyes so that they 
should not see, Brownson opened his eyes wide when he 
saw the truth, and had the courage to accept it no matter 
how hard the doctrine hit human pride and passion. 
Courage in an eminent degree produces in the natural 
order a virtue which seems to be a sequel of courage, and 
the best proof of strong manhood: natural humility. To 
brave the world, to cut loose from one’s surroundings, to 
break with one’s friends, to tell them: “ All I have been 
writing is wrong,” “I was mistaken and I have led you 
into error;” it takes a man of courage and of humility 
to do this. 

When the bishop upon whom he called for instruction, 
gave him the little Catholic Catechism to read, the great 
philosopher and reviewer felt the humiliation but he 
courageously bowed and accepted the compendium of 
Christian Truth. This was an act of humility and it 
showed his strength of character. The respect shown to 
the Catechism by Dr. Brownson reminds one of the com- 
pliment paid to it by another well-known philosopher of 
the nineteenth century who, like the American reviewer, 
had run the scale of all the modern systems until he fi- 
nally doubted his own existence. This was Jouffroy, 
who came back to reason and faith when he was on his 
deathbed, took up the Catechism, read its first question: 
“Who made you?” “God.” “Who is God?” “The 
Creator of heaven and earth.” ‘“ Why did He make me?” 
“ That I might know Him, and love Him here on earth, 
and enjoy Him in heaven hereafter;” then laying down 
the little book he said: “ There’s more true philosophy 
there than in all the systems I have studied.” 

When towards the end of his life, he wrote some of his 
best work in the Catholic World, Father Hecker’s blue 
pencil often put the old philosopher’s humility to the 
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test. The writer has never forgotten the evening when 
the Doctor and Father Hecker stepped into his room after 
a discussion which they had had on a theological statement 
in an article of the Doctor’s about to be published. He was 
angry. A flush on his cheeks could be seen through the 
flowing gray beard that covered his leonine face; and the 
eyes flashed in his Socratic head. Father Hecker smil- 
ingly retired; but no sooner was his back turned than 
the Doctor exclaimed: “ D—n it, he has cut the best 
thing out of my article.” The act of submission to his 
censor on this occasion was all the more laudable because 
the passage eliminated simply expressed an opinion freely 
held in Catholic schools of theology. 

The Doctor’s style was always virile; clear and to the 
point. After he became a Catholic he wielded the very 
hammer of Thor upon the adversaries of the Church. As 
a controversialist he had few equals among the Catholic 
writers of the last century. In politics, he veered from 
Socialism, which he had imbibed from reading the works 
of the French Socialists of his time, to Conservative Re- 
publicanism towards the end of his life. He had edited 
a Review which in 1840 advocated the political ideas of 
the Democratic party; and over twenty years later, he 
published his opinions on government in a book called 
“The American Republic.” But true to the natural 
honesty and manliness of his character, he changed many 
of his opinions as he found them untenable, so that 
toward the end of his life he became an ardent Republi- 
can. He denounced slavery and Secession, and thus lost 
so many of his old friends and subscribers that he had to 
discontinue the publication of his Review. Fidelity to 
conviction characterized his political as well as his re- 
ligious life. 

The work which best shows the qualities of the man is 
“The Convert, or Leaves from My Experience,” pub- 
lished in New York in 1857. His voluminous writings 
from the beginning to the end of his career, show him to 
have had all the natural qualities of the true man; while 
after his conversion to the Catholic Church, these quali- 
ties were supplemented by a living faith, strong hope, and 
ardent charity, and made him an exemplary Christian. 


H. A, B. 


Revival of Medievalism in Sweden 


It happens sometimes in the restoration of the old 
churches of Sweden, that the workmen discover very 
remarkable paintings which had, up to now, been hidden 
under a heavy coat of lime and plaster. Like the churches 
these pictures date from Catholic times. As for the lime 
and plaster, they are traceable to the iconoclasts of Pro- 
testantism who conscientiously set themselves to work to 
destroy everything which could recall in the slightest 
way, the Catholic life of the past. 

In fact, everything connected with the Catholic life 
of the Middle Ages has met with the same fate as the 
pictures in the churches which were built by our Catholic 





ancestors. The plaster was a precaution to conceal, as 
it has done, what was noblest and greatest in the history 
of Sweden. But they are beginning at last to scratch off 
the plaster, and these old pictures are now making their 
appearance; and this is happening throughout the coun- 
try. The number of old edifices which have reassumed 
their primitive appearance during the last twenty years 
is really surprising, and this movement of restoration is 
going on with increasing rapidity. 

This summer in the presence of the King and the Royal 
Family, the solemn inauguration of the old Cathedral of 
Strengnas near Stockholm, took place. This Cathedral, 
whose construction was begun in 1134, had suffered the 
inevitable degradation which Protestant vandalism put 
upon it. To-day it has reappeared in all the splendor of 
a beauty which had been concealed for centuries. 
Not only are the walls free from the plaster which had 
covered them, but amid the ruins and rubbish of all kinds 
which filled its vaults and galleries, there have been dis- 
covered precious specimens of ancient woodwork, priestly 
vestments, statues of saints, one of which represented the 
Blessed Virgin with the Infant Jesus. It was found on 
an altar especially erected for it. 

At the same time, the little city of Strengnas organized 
an exposition of the works of art which had been used 
in the worship of olden times. Six hundred and thirty- 
four articles in this exposition came from the single dio- 
cese of Strengnas, and one is surprised to see that there 
still exist so many things connected with the Catholicity 
of olden times. There are statues beautifully colored 
and gilded, and scarcely dimmed, by the dust and negli- 
gence of centuries. They still stretch out their hands as 
if to bless, and on some of them you can yet see the traces 
left by the smoke of the candles which pious hands had 
lighted before them four or five hundred years ago. The 
crucifixes, the Altar tables, the Tabernacles, the Bap- 
tisteries richly carved, rise before us side by side with 
splendid works of embroidery, chasubles and altar cloths 
alike. The connoisseurs are busy in discovering the im- 
print of this or that school, Flemish, Italian or French, 
while for the Catholic they call out of the past the times 
when each one gave the finest he had to ornament the 
house of God. 

This exposition was a genuine success and resulted in a 
very considerable profit for those who had organized it. 
Tourists came in great numbers to the little city which 
up to that time was unknown, and newspapers discussed 
at length the question of the architecture and religious 
art of the Middle Ages. 

The interest which the mere list of relics of ancient 
times has excited, and the taste which is continually devel- 
oping for the most scrupulous reconstructions and resto- 
rations of these old churches, necessarily impart a very 
vivid understanding of what Catholic art of former days 
represented. It is no longer possible to treat them with the 
contempt, which Protestants formerly affected in their 
regard; they can no longer designate these venerable 
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relics as Catholic idolatry. Indeed, sentiment has gone 
still further in that direction. For, who would ever have 
believed that in Protestant Sweden, a Protestant Paro- 
chial Council would have resolved to erect a statue of a 
saint upon its parish house? Nevertheless last winter the 
Parochial Council did so with the statue of St. Clare, 
whose monastery formerly existed in this locality, 

The Protestant clergy no longer dare to speak against 
these traces of Catholicism in the same tone that they 
would have assumed scarcely ten years ago. Certain pas- 
tors even find it advantageous to study the religious Mid- 
dle Ages of Sweden. Hence St. Bridget has found her 
historian in the country pastor whose work, although 
very defective in point of doctrine, nevertheless contains 
very curious details which give evidence of an extreme'y 
conscientious study of the subject. 

The great figure of St. Bridget seems to grow more 
and more alive for her compatriots. An instance of it 
may be found in the Parliamentary vote this past winter. 
It was legislative action that saved from vandalism the 
buildings which still exist of the monastery of St. Bridget 
at Vadstena. But it must be remarked, that the ground 
had been prepared for this before hand. It would have 
been difficult for our legislators to have done otherwise 
after the publication of the luminous pages of one of our 
best authors, Werner von Heidenstam, who drew charm- 
ing pictures of many of the episodes of the life of St. 
Bridget. Another, a great and learned work, richly sup- 
plied with facts and quotations, has also been published 
by Mr. Steffens. He has been devoting this entire year 
to give us an idea of the literary life of the Saint who has 
been properly called the greatest Swedish writer of the 
Middle Ages. 

Nor have our literary men been the only ones to pay 
homage to St. Bridget. Our painters have endeavored 
to bring her back again and place her before the eyes of 
the world. Thus, for instance, a Swedish Protestant ar- 
tist, Mlle. Amelia Lonblad, has, during her sojourn in 
Rome, and while under the influence of one of her com- 
patriots who had been converted to Catholicism and who 
had afterwards become a Bridgetine nun, conceived the 
project of a painting representing St. Bridget with the 
different members of her order kneeling before the 
Blessed Virgin and the Infant Jesus. This painting which 
was recently finished was exhibited in Stockholm, first 
before the Christian Association of Young Girls, on which 
occasion one of our best known literary women, Madame 
Lydia Wahlstrom, read a learned and sympathetic paper 
on the influence exercised by St. Bridget. A splendid 
choir then sang Catholic hymns, among which was “Rosa 
Rorans Bonitatem.” Later on the painting was exhibited 
at the festival organized in honor of St. Bridget by the 
society known as Concordia Catholica, at which the 
Bishop, Monsignor Biter, was present. 

This revival of devotion to St. Bridget manifests itself 
also in the proposition which the Association of the Mu- 
seunt of St. Bridget has just presented to the king to 





transform one of the /alls of the old monastery into a 
museum for installing all the articles of the church of the 
old convent which are now piled up in a heap in the sa- 
cristy of the Protestant church. 

This remarkable renaissance of piety for the past is 
traceable, of course, to the development of intelligence 
and artistic taste and also to an increasing broadness of 
view which is the result of modern eclecticism. Foreign 
travel also counts for a good deal in the explanation of 
this phenomenon. Many a Swede who never left the 
shadow of the village steeple now finds himself in Eng- 
land, Belgium, France and Italy, and his national conceit 
gets a set-back when he sees that everywhere Christianity 
has expanded in what was splendid and beautiful, while 
in Sweden it expressed itself only in ugliness. That has 
set him on the trail of these vestiges of Christianity, and 
he has found everywhere in his own country, even in lit- 
tle out-of-the-way villages, treasures of Catho‘ic art. 
His search has been rewarded with the result that 
most precious things are being gathered up by the 
descendants of the very men who destroyed the great 
monuments of which these treasures are the remnants. 

Perhaps there is another explanation deeper still. In 
the souls of St. Bridget’s compatriots, warped as they 
are at the present day with rationalism, individualism and 
socialism, there is a feeling of alarm when they see how 
all their aspirations have come to naught. Their pastors 
who admitted no authority outside of the Bib’e have been 
unsettled in their convictions by the researches of higher 
criticism, and now find themselves without guide or com- 
pass in spiritual things. Perhaps they are dreading also 
the moment when at the command of the King, or of the 
Parliament, which is largely made up of free thinkers 
and atheists, they will have to refashion their creed, re- 
vise their profession of faith and thus find themselves 
with no higher court to appeal to than the politicians of 
the country. For it must be remembered that the Swedish 
churchmen have never been anything else than govern- 
ment officials, 

Perhaps what they called Catholic superstition is he- 
ginning to appear less absurd, and the obligation of sub- 
mitting to a single head is less onerous than that of bow- 
ing to a parliamentary majority which changes at every 
moment. 

If such is the interpretation to be given to the move- 
ment now in progress, it would not be the least of tte 
miracles performed by the holy patrons of Sweden. 

Baron G. ARMFELT. 


——_ eee -——— 


It goes without saying that it is the duty of loyal and 
self-respecting Catholics to protest against public in- 
sults to their religion and take every legitimate means to 
make their protest effective. Mr. C. I. Denechaud, 
president of the Louisiana Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties, has sent a letter of indignant protest to “ Puck,” a 
professedly humorous magazine, which has been cari- 
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caturing our Holy Father, the Pope. Our attention was 
called some time ago to a similar offense in “ Life.” Mr. 
Denechaud has done well and officials of other Catholic 
organizations could fruitfully follow his example, but 
individual Catholics can do better by discarding such 
publications altogether, and thus improve their education. 
The Louisiana Federation has also called to account the 
“Cream of Wheat ” Company for using a caricature of a 
Franciscan Monk to advertise their wares. The com- 
pany’s secretary had pertly replied to the editor of 
Men and Women that he had seen “ exactly such fat old 
priests floating around Spain and Italy, not to mention 
this country. You certainly make me laugh.” Now 
Catholics can effectively rebuke both the secretary and 
his company by refusing to patronize their food product. 
The consequent decline in profits on their patent would 
make them, and others of their class cease to “laugh” 
at Catholic sensibilities. 





7ee 





As mentioned last week the Turks were refused 
the loan of any French money, and now Hungary 
has a like experience until the use of the money be stated. 
This is regarded in Vienna as an attack on the Trip'e Al- 
liance. It is indeed an effective obstacle to the aggressive 
advance of Austria with Germany behind her, through the 
Balkans into Turkey. The Triple Alliance would thus 
be greatly strengthened, but having no money it is un- 
able to carry out its plans. So that what would formerly 
be settled by force of arms is now brought about by 
tying up the money bags, which is a more comfortable 
procedure for the world at large. In refusing to grant 
money to Turkey it prevented the union of Turks and 
Rumanians, and now it is playing the same quiet game 
with Austria. It is not mere finance, but politics, for the 
system is that when the French banks want to lend, and 
the Bourse approves, the Government steps in after all 
is said and done and decides whether or not the loan 
should be made. The sequel of this interesting affair is 


told in the German chronicle. 





It is announced that the Hon. Thomas C. Daw- 
son, United States Minister to Panama, has been directed 
to leave his post temporarily and go to Managua, the 
capital of Nicaragua, where he will arrange with provis- 
ional President Estrada for settling the claims arising 
from the execution of Cannon and Gross by the Zelaya 
administration. He will also advise the provisional gov- 
ernment in matters of public importance, such as financial 
and commercial questions which are awaiting solution. 
Ex-President Madriz has reached the city of Mexico, 
where he has announced his withdrawal from politics and 
intention to take up the practice of law in Mexico. His 
supporters in Managua are so active that the Estradists 


are suppressing the news. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


** Old Catholics ’’ in England 


LONDON, Sept. 23, 1916. 


Some of the London papers have been attaching a 
very exaggerated importance to the doings of a mis- 
guided priest, who has for some time posed as the leader 
of an “ Old Catholic’ movement in England. I dare 
say what is published on the subject here in London finds 
an echo ir the press of the United States. It may, there- 
fore, be useful to put the plain facts of the case on record. 

The Rev. Arnold H. Mathew was for some years a 
priest in one of the west of England dioceses. He be- 
longs to a Welsh family, and devoted a great deal of 
energy to an attempt to make good a claim to represent 
the former Earls of Liandaff. The earldom has been 
for more than a hundred years in abeyance. Arnold 
Mathew held that he could prove his kinship with the last 
earl, and hoped for some time that he would be allowed 
to revive the title and take a seat in the House of Lords. 
This was one of many characteristic eccentricities, for 
to put the matter plainly he had the reputation of being 
somewhat of a crank. After exhausting the patience of 
his bishop he finally left the diocese. 

Rather more than two years ago he appears to have 
formed a plan for securing notoriety in another way. 
Somehow he had got the idea that if only a leader could 
be found there would be a revolt against the bishops 
among the Catholic clergy of England. There never 
was a greater delusion, for the clergy of the English 
dioceses are a hard-working body of priests, thoroughly 
loyal to their spiritual chiefs and to the Holy See. But 
having got the idea, apparently from wild talk in some 
of the non-Catholic papers, he went to Holland, and 
on April 28th, 1908, received episcopal consecration at 
the hands of the schismatic Jansenist Archbishop of 
Utrecht, where a small group of Jansenists have held 
together since the troubles of the seventeenth century. 

He returned to London and published a manifesto, in 
which he described himself as “ Old Catholic Bishop of 
Chelsea,” apparently because he had taken lodgings in 
that part of London. He had had till then a good many 
friends among the English Ritualists, but he was dis- 
appointed at finding that they did not welcome his 
latest escapade, and he was for a while in the disap- 
pointing position of a leader without any followers. 
The discontented priests whom he had expected to see 
rallying around his self-given pastoral staff did not put 
in an appearance. But at the beginning of 1909 he 
found allies in an unexpected quarter. <A dissenting 
minister, who had formerly belonged to the Congre- 
gationalist body, the Rev. Noel Lambert, was running 
a small chapel in north London as an independent re- 
ligious speculation. Mathew formed an alliance with 
Lambert, and ordained him a priest, and the chapel in 
River Street, London, N., was refurnished and provide‘ 
with a notice board, on which it was described as “ St. 
Willibrord’s Catholic Church.” Many of Mr. Lambert's 
congregation joined the new organization, and “ Bishop ” 
Mathew claims that he has now a flock of between five 
and six hundred. All of these are not local adherents. 
The congregation at St. Willibrord’s is much smaller. 
The Old Catholics are made up of the ex-Congrega- 
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tionalists and a number of Ritualists who have drifted 
into the new movement. 

In a press interview the “ Old Catholic” leader claims 
to have ten “ priests” under his self-assumed jurisdic- 
tion. One of these is the ex-Congregationlist preacher. 
Four others are young Ritualist clergymen, who left 
the Church of England to take more certain orders from 
the new bishop. These four he styles the “ canons” 
of his chapter. Of the five others I know nothing, but 
I am fairly sure they are not rebellious priests who have 
left their rightful bishops for this upstart schismatic. 
He has now ceased to call himself “ Bishop of Chelsea.” 
He has larger ambitions, and his title is “ Old Catholic 
Bishop of Great Britain and Ireland.” The addition of 
“Ireland” to his title is a piece of colossal impudence. 
The kind of crank that is likely to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of “ Old Catholic” prelates with Jansenist 
orders, officiating in a dissenting meeting house, is not 
to be found in Ireland. 

After more than two years there is not the remotest 
sign that “ Bishop” Mathew’s hopes of a rally of re- 
volting priests and laymen to his standard have the least 
chance of realization. Catholics simply leave him 
severely alone, and pray for him. Unfortunately “ St. 
Willibrord’s” is, and for some time yet will be, a 
centre for the profanation of holy things. Last Corpus 
Christi, Mathew, supported by his four ex-Ritualists, 
and a very small gathering of adherents, had a pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament in the streets near his 
church. Photographs of the ceremony in the London 
papers advertised his misguided activity. 

It is not likely that the movement will last long. In 
the “bishop’s” communications to the press there is 
an ominous reference to want of funds. A few weeks 
ago he was mentioned in the papers as having conferred 
episcopal consecration on two priests of the Diocese of 
Nottingham, Fathers Beale and Howarth. This is a 
scandal with which the Holy See will presently deal. 
Dr. Brindle, the Bishop of Nottingham (famous for 
many years as the Catholic chaplain to our troops in the 
wars of Egypt and the Soudan) has suspended the two 
priests, and they have appealed to Rome. 

They have published a strange account of their con- 
duct. They declare that they have not joined Bishop 
Mathew’s petty schism, but desire to remain loyal sub- 
jects of the Holy See. It appears that some years ago 
they succeeded in obtaining the honorary distinction of 
Monsignor from Leo XIII, but the appointment was 
speedily cancelled on representations made to the Holy 
See by Archbishop Vaughan, then primate of England. 
They now say that their only object in obtaining episcopal 
consecration from Bishop Mathew was to secure a dignity 
that could not be taken from them by a stroke of the 
pen. The whole affair reveals the strange confusion of 
mind that some men are capable of. One could under- 
stand (while lamenting their act) the disappointed ex- 
Monsignori joining Bishop Mathew’s schismatic con- 
venticle. But it is impossible to understand the state 
of mind of priests who, while declaring that they mean 
to remain loyal to the Holy See, violate the most ele- 
mentary of its prescriptions by going to a schismatic for 
consecration as bishops of nowhere in particular. The 
whole affair seems to reveal a want of ordinary mental 
balance in these thoroughly abnormal specimens of our 
English clergy. Perhaps the “ want of funds” referred 
to above will be supplied by some fomenter of 
sedition. 


A. H. A. 





A Summer Incident 


Hastincs, ENGLAND, Sept. 24, 1910. 


Hastings is one of the oldest and best known of the 
towns that line the south coast of England. Besides its 
historical associations and monuments of the past, it 
boasts, like its neighbors, of its Parade, some three miles 
in length, its Piers and the various amusement places, 
calculated to attract the throng of summer visitors, 
whether they come for the season or merely to spend 
a “ week-end” at the seashore. The city and the beach 
have their attractions, while various modes of con- 
veyance provide easy access to points of historical in- 
terest in the neighborhood. 

There is one feature of the summer season, however, 
which is somewhat unique and quite in contrast with the 
ordinary diversions. It is a religious festival which takes 
the form of a public pilgrimage in honor of Our Lady. 
A Catholic procession through the streets of an English 
city, and a busy watering place at that, may seem a 
strange phenomenon to one familiar with the course of 
religious history in this country during the past three 
centuries. One does not have to go back to the penal 
days when Catholics were obliged to conceal all evidence 
of the practice of their faith, and priests who dared to 
say Mass were liable to undergo the horrors of the 
scaffold ; nor need one go back half a century and more, 
to the time of the reestablishment of the Catholic 
hierarchy, when the country was in an uproar over the 
latest form of papal aggression. One has but to recall 
recent demonstrations in the streets of Liverpool and the 
various devices employed by the Protestant Alliance to 
give evidence of its life and vigor, to realize the old 
spirit of bigotry is not yet dead. 

Still on the whole things have changed wonderfully, 
and here in this corner of Sussex where Catholics are 
not numerous, the children of the Church have for over 
ten years past paid homage to Our Lady by marching 
in procession in the height of the summer season through 
the streets of their city when it was thronged with visi- 
tors in quest of pleasure or repose. This ancient and 
pious custom has, in fact, been revived in some other 
portions of England, but it was the writer’s privilege 
recently to take part in the annual Hastings’ pilgrimage. 
It was held under the auspices of the Guild of Our 
Lady of Ransom, which is laboring for the conversion of 
England, and was under the direction of Father Fletcher, 
director of the Guild, and the clergy of the local Parish 
Church of St. Mary Star-of-the-Sea. 

It was on a bright summer’s afternoon that the various 
parish organizations assembled in the church, where 
ranks were formed. The procession then, headed by a 
band, proceeded down through the old town towards 
the water-front, with banners flying and with a goodly 
number taking part in the singing of hymns. A statue 
of Our Lady, decked with flowers, was borne in the 
middle of the procession by four sturdy members of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament in appropriate 
costume. The clergy in surplice and biretta, including 
a number of Jesuit scholastics from the French House of 
Studies in the city, brought up the rear. The event had 
been well advertised and a large crowd lined the streets. 
Cameras were, of course, frequently brought into requisi- 
tion. A stranger would naturally wonder what conduct 
was to be expected in such a gathering. He could not be 
blamed if he should anticipate some ridicule or harsh 
remarks, or even jeers. But no. While it is true that 
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a very small police escort preceded the procession and | decisiveness their love of their Church demands. Nay, 


a stalwart “ bobby” marched beside the statue of Our 
Lady, it must be admitted that there was no need of any 
special protection. The numerous spectators who lined 
the streets were indeed curious, for curiosity was evi- 
dently the motive which had brought most of them. But 
they were not disrespectful, and whatever their thoughts 
may have been they kept them to themselves, or at least, 
as far as one could observe, they did not express them in 
such a way as to be audible or offensive to the pilgrims. 
Upon reaching the water-front the procession con- 
tinued along the Parade, the sparkling banners and the 
costumes of the children and young people making a 
pretty sight in the summer sun. Entering the modern 
town the ascent began of the steep slope leading to the 
ruins of the old Norman castle of Hastings, which 
through the courtesy of the Earl of Chichester had been 
thrown open to the Pilgrims. Upon entering the his- 
torical precincts all who could, assembled in what re- 
mains of the ancient chapel of Our Lady, with its 
memories of St. Anselm and of St. Thomas a Becket, its 
first dean. The statue of Our Lady was placed on the 
spot where the high altar formerly stood and here, under 
the open sky and surrounded by crumbling walls, which 
if they could speak might have told of similar gatherings 
in the ages of faith, hymns were sung in honor of Our 
Lady and prayers recited for the conversion of England. 
The procession then reformed and returned to the church, 
where there was Solemn Benediction. Thus ended an 
interesting and edifying act of faith, a souvenir, as well 
as a revival of one of the prominent devotions of old 
Catholic days when England was proud to bear the title 
of Our Lady’s Dowry, and also a pledge of the vitality 
of the old religion and a proof of the larger toleration 
which has begun to prevail. H. M. B., s.J. 


‘* Sentire cum Ecclesia ’’ 


Municu, Octoser 1, 1910. 


A well-known German publicist, writing in a recent 
issue of the Allgemeine Rundschau, offers some excellent 
suggestions to Catholics the world over. At no period of 
the Church’s experience, he contends, was there greater 
need to heed the old Catholic word: sentire cum ecclesia 
(to think and feel with the Church). The Holy Father 
is indefatigable in fulfilling the purpose marked out by 
him from the beginning of his pontificate: omnia 
instaurare in Christo (to renew all things in Christ) ; he 
works and prays and publishes encyclicals and decrees, 
which if rightly interpreted and exactly carried into 
execution, cannot but exert most wholesome influence in 
the renewal of all things in Christ. One needs but recall 
his letter on the Sillon, his enactments regarding Daily 
Communion and the Age of First Communicants, his de- 
crees concerning the Amovibility of Pastors, his energetic 
campaign in the matter of the Heresies of the Modernists. 
Do we heed as we should, a coincidence marked in the 
promulgation of each of these documents by the Holy 
Father? Scarcely did they appear in the public press 
and with no opportunity being allowed for the official 
declaration of their texts, when the letters of Pius X, 
containing them, were made the object of ruthless and 
vicious attack by a so-called liberal press, eager to ex- 
ploit their antagonism to everything Catholic. 

“ Catholics, it seems to me,” the writer goes on to 
say, “do not meet these attacks with the courage and 





it happens that some of us are not at all careful to avoid 
hasty criticisms and judgments of these decrees and en- 
actments better beseeming the enemies of the Church, 
which coming from Catholics must always scandalize. 
Were it not well for us to remember that these directions 
and dispositions proceed from the prudent knowledge of 
the Pope himself, and that therefore, while they make no 
claim to infallible authority, they are nevertheless to be 
accepted by every loyal Catholic with reverence and re- 
spect, and that they are to be heeded with that alacrity 
of submissive obedience due to the representative of 
Christ and visible head of His Church on earth. Let 
us say it bluntly, we laymen have not the theological 
knowledge, we have not the necessary experience in pas- 
toral ways, to form a judgment, as we read our favorite 
paper during our morning coffee, on the details of 
ecclesiastical polity which it contains, and then talk 
learnedly at our dinner table in the evening on the 
sequences that judgment implies. Let us, at all events, 
be fair enough to concede that Pius X has given more 
hours and days to a thorough discussion of the ordinances 
he has published for the good of the Church, than many 
of us give minutes to the forming of the cocksure judg- 
ment our criticism passes upon them. Or do we foolishly 
fancy, whilst we lightly pass in review the decisions of 
His Holiness, that we fully understand the mind of the 
Pontiff in its deep and wide concern for the Church? 
Are we silly enough to imagine that we know the jurisdic- 
tional and pastoral relations of the Universal Church 
better than the guardian whom the Holy Spirit has placed 
in the watch-tower to oversee them all with calm, clear 
gaze? Do we always remember that a senseless criticism 
coming from one reputed a Catholic may offend pious 
ears, may weaken the loyalty due to the Church in 
those who are misled, mayhap, by his superior cultiva- 
tion, may inject the poison which will work the ruin of 
submission to authority, without which Catholic fidelity 
and Catholic Faith are unthinkable? All this many a 
‘clever’ Catholic should bear in mind as he lightly 
fashions his judgment or poises his caustic pen in 
criticism of his Church’s Head. It is easy, of course, to 
rise from the banquet board and, with a glass of generous 
wine in hand, to declaim a toast to the well-being of the 
Pope; it is easy, after listening to the enthusiastic out- 
pourings of an eloquent speaker, to join in the wild ap- 
plause that his reference to Pius X calls forth; but it is 
an aitogether different matter, and surely far more 
worthy of a loyal Catholic heart, when unfounded attacks 
are made by unreflecting critics, openly to show one’s 
fidelity and love for the Holy Father, and courageously 
to profess one’s unquestioning acceptance of his every 
word.” 
MONACENSIS. 





27o¢ 


The Landtag of Bohemia convened and, as was ex- 
pected, according to predictions made in the Chronicle, 
the opening sessions have run on without apparent fric- 
tion. The agreement entered into by Germany and 
Czechish leaders, providing for a temporary truce 
in regard to questions apt to lead to a clash between 
the parties, will permit, it is hoped, the enactment 
of necessary legislation for the good of the kingdom. 
The bills prepared to this end have been referred to 
the proper committees for action wiih no sign thus far of 
the old obstruction methods from either Germans or 
Bohemians. 
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How It Happened 


Shocked by what is occurring in Portugal, some 
nervous people are asking how it is possible that in a 
Catholic country, nuns can be assassinated, priests 
pursued like rats in underground passages, churches 
looted, the sacred vessels profaned, and the most in- 
decent orgies carried on in the very sanctuary ? 

The same inquiry might be made about what took 
place in Jerusalem, when God’s chosen people clamored 
for the Blood of Jesus Christ and then nailed Him to the 
cross? The Divine Presence in the Holy City did not 
prevent the national crime of deicide, nor did the rem- 
nants of the Church in Portugal check the abominations 
of the last two weeks. It is the mystery of sin; a fright- 
ful instance of the enormities which human passion 
when uncontrolled is capable of committing. It is the 
fight between light and darkness which must go on till 
the end of the world, and in which the light frequently 
will seem to be extinguished. But the fault is not with 
the light ; it is with the human will, whose most frightful 
excesses God will not, in the present order, prevent. 

Politically the blame of the dreadful outbreak in Lisbon, 
like that of old, in Jerusalem, is to be laid at the door 
of the Pontius Pilates who were in power in both places. 
The least show of administrative vigor would have 
swept the streets of the mob; but official timidity sug- 
gested compromise. The Government was unpopular, 
the disappointed Republicans, whose success in the 
elections had not been as great as expected, had 
to be conciliated, and so a free rein was given 
to the criminal classes, with the result that thous- 
ands whe would never have dreamed of such ex- 
cesses if the normal conditions of law and order pre- 
vailed, were swept into the maelstrom of riot and rapine 
when they saw that all official protection of life and 
property had been withdrawn. The same thing would 





happen in New York to-morrow if the mob were let 
loose, and the police force were paralyzed. 

In the second place, years of misgovernment have been 
fashioning the people of Portugal for just such acts of 
savagery. The politicians who occupy the official posts 
in regular rotation have systematically plundered the 
treasury, piled up a crushing national debt, provided no 
schools for the people, until Portugal is on as low a level 
as Turkey, in the matter of illiteracy, while at the same 
time atheism is rampant among the so-called upper 
classes, and it has become fashionable to scoff at 
patriotism and to hold up Portugal’s past to ridicule. 
Jonquiéra, the most brilliant poet of the moment, tells 
his countrymen: 

“Our nation’s glory is but infamy and shame ; 

“ Thieves, pirates, murderers are the sires we claim.” 

With such sentiments applauded by the public, it is no 
wonder that the troops who enthusiastically acclaimed the 
young king on the historical battlefield of Bussaco on 
September 27, turned their cannons against his palace on 
October 3, and drove him out a fugitive and a beggar on 
the highways of the world. Theirs was a lesser crime 
than the butchery of scarcely two years before, when 
Carlos and the heir to the throne were ruthlessly mur- 
dered. Of that deed six successive ministries have never 
uttered a word of condemnation or done a thing to 
bring the criminals to justice. It was a grim lesson 
of assassination which they were teaching an ignorant 
and excitable people. 

But why should the Church be assailed for all this? 
Because apart from the latent hatred of Christ which is 
always seeking for opportunities to give itself vent, the 
Church, in the minds of the people, seemed to be an 
integral part of the Government which was oppressing 
them. As a matter of fact, the Church is not united to 
the State in Portugal; she is chained to it. She cannot 
make an appointment, or formulate. a policy in the re- 
motest and most beggarly of the colonies, except as a 
State Department. It is no wonder, therefore, when 
a maddened and misguided populace, which has been 
wrought upon by designing politicians and secret socie- 
ties, rises up to destroy a State which represents so much 
of what is hateful that it should first wreak vengeance 
on the weakest part of it, viz: the Church, and upon its 
most helpless and unprotected representatives, the 
monks and nuns, from whom they fear neither powder 
nor shot in defence or retaliation,—the ridiculous press 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. Of course, the Church 
will suffer frightfully in this dreadful cataclysm, but she 
will rid herself of the slavery in which successive Con- 
cordats have bound. her, and will thank God for her 
deliverance, even at such a cost. 

There is no doubt that she is now almost deserted by 
the nations which once formed what was known as 
Christendom. But she is not alarmed. She has never 
claimed that the nations which she converted and created 
would remain faithful to her till the end any more than 
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she has guaranteed that the greatest saint whom she has 
ever illumined with divine grace will not become a repro- 
bate. She has only one promise, namely, that she her- 
self will remain till the end; that her light will never fail ; 
and she knows that just as it is necessary for individual 
men to follow that light or be lost, so it is for the 
nations. Without it they never could have arisen from 
savagery ; if they reject it, after its lustre has shone upon 
them, they descend into savagery again. Portugal 
is the last example of. it. 


The Chameleon 


There is a very curious article written in the Echo de 
Paris, by Sr. J. Vasquez de Mella, a deputy of the 
Spanish Cortes, which deals with the political evolution 
of the man so promient before the world at the present 
time, Sr. Canalejas. At this distance it is impossible to 
determine with how much reserve these revelations are 
to be taken, but Vasquez does not hesitate to name the 
persons,—some of them very distinguished in Church 
and State—who were associated with the Spanish Pre- 
mier in the very remarkable changes of his public career. 

Canalejas was brought up by his pious mother as a 
strict Catholic, but the impressions of childhood were 
afterwards somewhat affected by association with his 
uncle, Don Carlos, a professor in the University of 
Madrid. Not succeeding in his university career, he 
shut his books in disgust, and took to politics and the 
law. In politics he first trained with the Republicans. 

After that the changes were rapid. He was for a time 
a royalist, and then developed into an outspoken partisan 
of a military dictatorship. He kept the press busy with 
articles in support of that idea, until he became the mouth- 
piece of Polavieja, the ultramontane General, who was 
for a time the idol and hope of the non-Carlist Clericals. 
At that time he was furiously anti-Liberal, when sudden'y 
he vaulted clean over into the opposite camp, broke with 
the Church and published in Spanish the famous speech 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, at Toulouse. 

The most important event of his career occurred in 
1896. The Colonies were then in a state of collapse, the 
attitude of the United States was menacing, and A!fonso’s 
health was a source of serious alarm. It was then that a 
plot was formed to bring back Don Carlos, by marrying 
Don Jaime, the son of Don Carlos, to Mercedes, the 
oldest daughter of Alfonso XII, and to make them 
sovereigns of Spain, under the active regency of Carlos 
VIII. 

The writer gives the names of all participants in this 
plot and specifies their place of meeting. With the ex- 
ception of two they are all living and will vouch for the 
truth of Vasquez’s words. He himself, though not ad- 
mitted to the secret sessions, was kept informed of the 
proceedings day by day, by two persons specially deputed 
for that purpose. One of those persons is still living ard 
ready to confirm all the statements about this particular 





incident. In 1897, Sr. Vasquez was entrusted with a 
special mission by Don Carlos himself. 

“ The conspiracy failed,” he says, “ because Don Carlos, 
who was always averse to all such arrangements, re- 
fused even to listen to the envoy who was sent to him. 
Whereupon two of the conspirators withdrew from the 
meeting. One of the two was not Canalejas, who had 
been all along the most active agent in the scheme. He 
persevered until the end.” 

“In making these revelations,” says Vasquez, “ I have 
no desire to mortify Canalejas, or to seek to revive the 
fears of the Republicans, who doubt his sincerity. It is 
only to show that we must be on our guard against draw- 
ing any logical conclusions from the policies of Spanish 
Parliamentarians. Nor should we hope to find any logi- 
cal sequence in their ideas. This is particularly true of 
Canalejas, who is a very amiable man, very polite, en- 
dowed with intelligence and rich in imagination. He has 
read much, perhaps too much, for he has gone too rapidly 
through books which were written very slowly. He is 
prodigal of assertions, penurious in reasoning, and de- 
serves to a certain point the judgment passed on him 
by Castillo, who said he had too much stuff in his style to 
cover the very small substance of his thoughts. More 
than others, he is exposed to the suggestions of his en- 
vironment. When under the influence of the journalist 
Figueroa, he was an ardent upholder of the Right; but 
when Figueroa gave way to Morote, the present anti- 
clerical program was drawn up. Morote had already 
developed it in the Freemason journals of Vienna. In 
brief, Canalejas wants to be first somewhere. He cannot 
be first among the leaders of the Right, for the place is 
preempted. So he has delivered himself up to the Left. 
But he is being dragged to the abyss.” 

If only half of what this Spanish deputy says be true, 
it is clear that Canalejas is not a man possessed of the 
great ambition of freeing his country from the thrall of 
clericalism; not a valiant knight cavorting on 
charger to spear the monster Pope, but a shifty politician 
who is constantly out for office; who is all things by 
turns and nothing long. He is now hoping that his anti- 
clerical program will mollify the Spanish Republicans and 
prevent them from imitating their Portuguese neighbors. 


his 


> Germany and Capital Punishment 


Germany some time since undertook the task of the 
revision of the laws in force in its constituent states 
with the purpose of unifying as far as possible the 
different codes heretofore prevailing. The civil code 
which resulted has been in force throughout the empire 
for some years; and capable jurists are now formulating 
the changes necessary to introduce a criminal code 
which shall similarly simplify the now complicated court 
procedure in criminal trials. At a recent meeting 
of the lawyers of the empire in Dantzic a decided 
stand was taken on a question of serious import for 
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those entrusted with the details of this revision. A 
committee had been charged with the preparation of 
a resolution regarding capital punishment, presumably 
to make clear the mind of those best qualified to pass 
judgment on the matter. The committee handed in a 
resolution, afterwards accepted by the full meeting, 
declaring it to be the sense of all “ that capital punish- 
ment should not be more restricted than it now is.’ The 
committee’s spokesman, in introducing the resolution, 
explained that the original purpose had been to recom- 
mend an extension of the death penalty, but that various 
reasons had induced the members to be content with a 
reaffirmation of the existing law. 

The action thus taken marks a decided change of 
sentiment in Germany. In the sixties of the last cen- 
tury, as Germania notes, such a resolution could not 
have commanded a majority of votes in a similar 
gathering of jurists. One recalls how on the occasion 
of a thorough revision of the Prussian criminal 
law at that time, the Liberals, then controlling the 
Landtag. demanded the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. The masterful Bismarck, then Chancellor, de- 
clared he would not accept the revision proposed un- 
less capital punishment remained. the penalty for 
grave crimes. The death penalty continued, then, to 
hold its place on the statute, although its opponents 
were powerful enough to prevent executions under the 
law during the ten years that followed. The first to 
be carried out after the Prussian revision was that of 
Hoedel, who had made the infamous attempt on the 
life of William I. The death warrant in this instance 
was signed by the Crown Prince as Regent. The 
lamentable increase of crime in these latter years has 
aroused popular sentiment to a recognition of the needs 
of greater severity in dealing with criminals. This, no 
doubt, explains the stand taken by the jurists present 
at the Dantzic meeting, which will carry great weight 
with those now preparing the draft of the new crimi- 
nal code. 

it is not generally known that before a death warrant 
is signed in Germany, the whole case of the unfortunate 
condemned is thoroughly gone over by an extra com- 
mission. This review, independent of all court proceed- 
ings, is regularly made, whether pardon be sought or 
not, in order to discover mitigating circumstances whose 
existence might suggest a commutation of the penalty. 
It is not surprising, then, that the opponents of capital 
punishment were unable to adduce in Dantzic a single 
instance, within the last few decades, of an innocent man 
having been condemned to death. 

The same problem confronts the legislators of France. 
The terrible outrages committed by the apaches in the 
very heart of Paris have given a rude shock to the hu- 
manitarians, and a demand has been made for a vigorous 
resumption cf the death penalty. Some executions have 
taken place Lut crime can never be repressed by force 


alone. 





A Memorable Page in School History 


Catholic New York no doubt felt justly proud of the 
magnificent tribute paid to the memory of that great 
churchman and patriot, its first Archbishop, when St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral was consecrated. There is another 
event in his remarkable career which should be com- 
memorated. 

It is now seventy years ago, namely, on October 29-30, 
1840, since Bishop John Hughes, as the champion of 
Catholic education, went before the Board of Aldermen 
in the City Hall, with a magnificent argument for the jus- 
tice of the claim of the Catholic free schools for public 
recognition, and an unanswerable plea for the rights of 
conscience which put to shame the cabal opposing him in 
that historic debate. 

It should not be forgotten that the first public free school 
system of the city of New York was denominational. 
Under the direction of public-spirited men like DeWitt 
Clinton, the Public School Society, organized in 1805, for 
the management of the city’s schools, distributed the 
money raised by taxation for school purposes, and in this 
distribution St. Peter’s school, by an act passed by the 
legislature, March 21, 1806, participated. 

As the years rolled on, and the Catholic parish schools 
increased, the Public School Society degenerated into a 
close anti-Catholic combination which voted the public 
money to all church schools except those that were Cath- 
olic. In 1840 there were eight Catholic free schools in 
New York: St. Peter’s, St. Patrick’s, St. Mary’s, St. 
Joseph’s, St. James’, St. Nicholas’ the Transfiguration 
and St. John’s, with an attendance of about 4,000 chil- 
dren. 

To the requests of the directors of these schools that 
they be given the financial compensation an honest inter- 
pretation of the law called for, the trustees of the Public 
School Society turned a deaf ear. It was then that the 
public hearing on the issue took place before the Board of 
Aldermen on October 29-30, 1840. The intolerance of 
the Public School Society was defended by three Metho- 
dist, one Presbyterian and one Dutch Reformed ministers, 
and two prominent lawyers. Bishop Hughes single- 
handed shattered their arguments, and upheld the Catho- 
lic position in one of the greatest oratorical efforts of his 
long and glorious career ; but prejudice prevailed, and the 
Aldermen rejected the plea of the Catholic free-schools. 

Convinced then that there was no immediate prospect 
of a change in the civic aspect, Catholic New York re- 
solved to organize and maintain its own system of free 
schools. “Go,” said Bishop Hughes, “ build your own 
schools ; raise arguments in stone with the cross on top; 
raise arguments in the shape of the best educated and 
most moral citizens of the Republic, and the day will come 
when you will enforce recognition.” 

The greater part of the Bishop’s injunctions have been 
carried out to the letter, but evidently the day has not 
dawned which has enforced recognition. 
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THE RUSE OF FRAY DIMAS. 


Taken unawares by Hidalgo’s appeal to arms in the cause 
of Mexican independence, or, perhaps misled by the vague re- 
ports of conspiracy which were in the air, the viceregal govern- 
ment lost no time in mobilizing troops and setting them in 
motion against the intrepid priest and his large but unwieldly 
and ill-equipped force of Indians. One of the most capable 
and, at the same time, most trusted Spanish officers then in Mexico 
was Brigadier General Calleja del Rey, then stationed at San 
Luis Potosi, and therefore near enough to attack the patriot 
army or to be exposed to an attack from it. He made careful 
preparations for battle and then marched to encounter the enemy. 
The two armies met near the little town of Aculco, where Cal- 
leja’s well drilled troops routed Hidalgo’s army. The battle, if 
so it may be called, was fought on November 7, 1810. 

Among the prisoners Calleja counted a number of religious 
who had followed Hidalgo’s battle flag. He conveyed his pris- 
oners and booty to Querétaro where he established his head- 
quarters in the Franciscan convent and made ready to deal out 
harsh military justice. He listened to appeals for mercy in 
behalf of the religious, but he was deaf to all that could be said 
to him in favor of the other prisoners, one of whom was Pablo 
Armenta, a little drummer boy only twelve years old. In vain 
had the great ladies of the city knelt before him and besought 
clemency for the child. He had told them that the death sen- 
tence should be carried out on him as on the others. All hope 
of reprieve seemed lost, but there was one who determined to 
make one last appeal. He was a Franciscan friar, Fray Dimas 
Diez de Lara, a priest of high standing in the city, and 
well known for his energy as well as for his charity and self- 
sacrifice. 

Fray Dimas sought an audience of the general. “I have come 
in the name of the worthy women of this city to beg for the life 
of Pablo Armenta who has fallen into the hands of his Majesty’s 
troops; he is but a child and can hardly be judged accountable 
for his actions.” “A child, yes, but he has the makings of as 
great a rebel as the country could be cursed with, so your Patern- 
ity may save your words for some other occasion; he dies with 
the others.” “General,” quietly answered the friar, “I have 
appealed to no purpose, but I give you fair notice that I shall 
do all in my power to save the boy from the consequences of 
your rigor.” The General, not deigning to reply, bowed stiffly 
and waved the visitor out. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the execution of the 
prisoners, they were conducted along the Alameda to the street 
leading to the hospital. Armed soldiers opened the way, sur- 
rounded the wretched group and brought up the rear of the sad 
procession. The people thronged the streets. With no show 
of violence, they crowded so closely around the soldiers that 
the officer in charge ordered them off, and even threatened them, 
They respectfully withdrew a little, but their pitying interest 
in those about to die prompted them to precede the marching 
soldiers and to fall in behind after the condemned men had 
passed. 

As the soldiers turned with military precision to march down 
the street by th. hospital, a very odd thing happened. The 
people, men, women and children, were clustered there in such 
numbers that the soldiers had to push them away with the 
butt-ends of their muskets. This so frightened the women and 
children that they began by dint of struggling to make their 
escape from the closely packed mass. Their action so increased 
the confusion that everybody seemed to be wrestling with the 
one nearest him. When the hubbub was at its height, the strong 
arm of a Franciscan friar reached in some way through the 
struggling and expostulating throng until it was close to little 
Pablo. With a mighty grip, a powerful hand seized some 





portion of the little chap’s clothing, there was a tremendous 
jerk, and soon the people on the outer edge of the crowd saw 
a brown-robed Franciscan break from the throng and speed 
down the road with a bundle in his arms. A convenient corner 
soon hid him from view. The crowding and the noisy cries 
ceased as suddenly as they had begun. The soldiers were free 
to proceed, but without their diminutive prisoner. 

General Calleja was once more at his headquarters. Without 
cloak or hat, with torn habit, Fray Dimas, panting and jaded, 
stood in his presence. “Most excellent sir,” he gasped, “I have 
done as I said; the boy is gone, and I don’t know where; I am 
in your hands.” “I pardon your Paternity,” said the general, 
“but remember that I pardon but once; let me never see you 
again.” m3... &. 


LITERATURE 


Heroic Spain. By E. Boyte O’Remty. New York: Duffield 
& Company. Pp. 440, uncut, with illustrations, 

So many books of travel are luminous examples of how such 
books should not be written that it is grateful and refreshing 
to scan the volume before us. We all remember the story of the 
successful milkman who, as a result of his impositions on his 
patrons, was able to tour Europe, from which he returned with 
glorious accounts of the stacks of clover in England and the 
long-horned cows in Switzerland, the rest having slipped his 
memory. Fitness for intelligent observation and sympathetic 
appreciation is stamped on every page of Heroic Spain. Not 
following beaten paths nor decorating the fringe of a “ per- 
sonally conducted” heterogeneous squad, the author has mapped 
out her course and has followed it, now and then with the 
patience which should attend adversity, oftener with the delight 
that comes with fair hopes more than realized. Beginning with 
the noble mountaineers, the Basques, she guides with none of 
the machine-made air of the guide-book through the joys and sor- 
rows of the Spain of to-day and, as happy occasion offers, lifts 
the veil and displays the glories of the Spain that was. Castile, 
Andalusia and Aragon, each contributes liberally to our en- 
joyment, and the contributions vary as the high-minded Cas- 
tilian, the pleasure-loving Andalusian and the fiercely demo- 
cratic Catalonian differ from one another. Rare views of vast 
cathedrals, panoramic scenes from the busy city and the calmer 
life of village and field, little glimpses of the Spanish home, all 
are so gathered, not jumbled together, that we see with her 
eyes and hear with her ears and thrill with her enjoyment. 
We are not surprised that some religious customs struck her 
as unlovely, for everything in Spain seems to have come down 
unalloyed from a simple and artless antiquity. But if she would 
have the Spaniards forbear decking the statues of the saints, 
as is their wont, she would rob a choice phrase of all sig- 
nificance: “ Merece quedar para vestir santos.” Her little 
digression into the political field is not so happy, for we cannot 
see how the Cortes of Cadiz in 1810 could be said to represent 
the people of the kingdom of Spain and its colonies. Ample 
proof the Spaniard is strong, vigorous resourceful, far from 
decadent, is seen in the fact that Spain still is. What the future 
holds in store is beyond our ken, but we may well hope that the 
prolific mother of heroes and heroines may pass unscathed 
through the storm and sit in the beauty of peace. * * * 





Correspondence on Church and Religion of William Ewart 


Gladstone. Selected and arranged by D. C. Latueury. 2 vols. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue. Price 


$5 net. 

To a very great many of his countrymen Gladstone’s career 
has always seemed a succession of contradictions. They cannot 
understand how he who began life not only as a Tory but also as 
a man of strong religious principles could, retaining these, become 
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the disciple of Palmerston and Lord John Russell and, as their 
successor, reduce their Liberalism to practice in England. In 
1845 he wrote to Newman: “ According to the old European 
and Christian civilization the state was a family and the gov- 
ernors had the position and the duties of parents. According 
to modern notions the state is a club; the government is the 
organ of influences predominating in the body. With us the 
state is on its path of transition from the former to the latter. 
The public men of the present day are engaged in regulating 
and qualifying and some of them in retarding this transition. 
tut the work proceeds, and as to that work regarded as a whole, 
I view it with great alarm.” In 1868 he became Prime Minister 
to begin that course of Radicalism which has brought the British 
state to the condition of a club he so much feared and has 
given a fixed place in the constitution to the principle that par- 
liament is but the mandatary of the people whose mandates it 
is bound to carry out. Little wonder, then, that many minds 
are troubled. 

The Church of England was not only astounded but also ag- 
grieved, when it saw him whom it had counted on as one of 
its truest sons, foremost in its defence, faithful when his bosom 
friends, Hope-Scott and Manning, passed over to Rome, dises- 
tablishing the Irish Church, abolishing University Tests, opening 
parliament to atheists, and in the intervals of rest his functions 
allowed him, going down to Hawarden to give himself with 
evident relish to the Anglican service and the reading of its 
lessons Sunday after Sunday in the parish church. 

Some put the apparent anomaly down to bad company. During 
the general election of 1868, which settled the fate of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, Judy, a feeble imitator of Punch, 
parodied Southey in the following stanzas altogether execrable, 
which we quote from memory: 


“You are old, Father William, the young man said, 
Your locks they are turning gray, 
Your looks, People’s William, betoken remorse; 


Now, tell me the reason, | pray. 


“In the days of my youth, William Gladstone replied, 
I stuck to the right strong and fast, 
I abused not my country nor railed at my church 
But those days forever are past 
‘I am lonely and sad, did great William yet say, 
My conscience it troubles me sore, 


But Bright and his party have led me astray 


And I can't be again as of yore 
This is nonsense lwo things are absolutely certain. Glad 
stone could not be led by the nose; and he never suffered a 
twinge of conscience for any of his great measures. The ex- 


planation, nevertheless, passed muster in many a hall and in 
nearly every vicarage and rectory at the time, though few would 
dream of offering it now. Others ascribe the seeming contra- 
diction to ambition. But this implies unscrupulousness regard- 
ing the means of gaining and retaining power. Gladstone loved 


to be in office: what public man does not? Even Mr. Balfour 
would turn his back joyfully on the golf links to resume the 
familiar chair at the head of the table in Downing Street. But 
to imagine Gladstone unscrupulous is impossible. So many of 
his speeches and letters, labored and charged with conditions 
and explanations, prove that, if he found difficulty in forming 
his conscience, without its approval he never took a step. Others 
again say it was due to the absolute conviction that the good 
of the country required him to be at the head of affairs, a 
conviction strengthened by his wife; and that consequently he 
had to pay the price in the sacrifice of principles once held 
dear. Gladstone most probably was so convinced, and Mrs. 
Gladstone too, who had a good woman's greatest happiness, a 
husband she could believe in without any closing of eyes or 





straining of judgment. But this is not sufficient to solve the 
problem. 

We see that Gladstone was changing in his policy. We hold, 
too, that if in his long career he did some good, he wrought 
no little evil. We reject the popular explanations of his muta- 
bility and maintain that in all this he was absolutely consistent 
to his principles, which remained the same from the day he 
entered public life in 1832 to the hour he breathed his last 
sixty-six years later. These principles are to be found in his 
famous book published in 1838. “The State in its Relations 
with the Church.” In it he held England to be a Christian 
state, and bound to promote the religion of the established 
Church among the people. Hence he opposed the admission of 
the Jews to parliament and voted against the Maynooth grant. 
Public men looked upon the doctrine of his book as Romanism: 
as a matter of fact it was the very antithesis of Catholic doc- 
trine. For him the state was supreme; the Church was its 
chosen organ for the discharge of its functions as a Christian 
state, and this supremacy of the state is the key to the whole of 
his public career. 

In 1845 the Government proposed to increase the Maynooth 
grant. This was contrary to the assumption of his book. He 
therefore resigned office. But his eyes were opened. His letter 
to Newman was written on the discovery that the English state 
was not Christian as he had dreamed, that it had no real con- 
science, that he could not impose upon it his own conscience, 
that in it, “the ancient principle of reverence to truth is in- 
tercepted and crossed by the law of representation.” He asks, 
“whether the work of government has not become absolutely 
unclean, and whether it should not be abjured?” He answers 
both questions in the negative, and resolves on his future course: 
“In all those cases in which the state acts as if it had a con- 
science, to maintain that standard as nearly as we can; and in 
other cases to take social justice according to the lower, but 
now prevalent, idea for a guide.” Having thus formed his con- 
science, he went down to the House, voted as a private mem- 
ber for the increase in the Maynooth grant, and entered upon 
a new career, 

At the Cambridge Church Congress the other day the Arch- 
bishop of York said: “To the majority of churchmen the con- 
ception of their church as a great spiritual society with its own 
faith to teach, its own witness to give, its own moral law to 
uphold, had scarcely appeared in the horizon.” In other words 
the Archbishop affirmed the majority of members of the Church 
of England to hold the Protestant idea of the Church. This was 
Gladstone’s condition which separated him from Hope-Scott 
and Manning by an abyss impassable. Like his countymen to- 
day he might have high views or low with regard to particular 
doctrines; but his view of the Church as an organization sub- 
jected it to the supreme state, which must judge of its efficiency, 
control its activity, terminate if needful its title to its property, 
which for Church and Churchmen, Presbyterians and Dissenters, 
for every individual whosoever he may be, is the absolute 
authority in all matters of political or public conduct. The prin- 
ciple is false, in its conclusions it is calamitous; but it gives unity 
to Gladstone’s public life at first sight so contradictory. 

The modest idea of the compiler of Gladstone's ecclesiastical 
and religious correspondence was apparently to supplement Mor- 
ley’s Life, which leaves virtually untouched Gladstone’s religious 
side. To our mind the work of the former is of far more 
importance than Morley’s. Gladstone was first of all a man of 
religious character and principles, and to attempt to know him 
without access to the letters in which that character and those 
principles appear most clearly is to waste one’s time and energy. 
We therefore recommend Mr. Lathbury’s work to all who wish 
to have an adequate knowledge of one who was one of the great- 
est forces of the nineteenth century. H. W. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Jesuit writers of juvenile fiction seem 
to be very active at present. Benziger 
Brothers announce forthcoming volumes by 
Henry J. Spalding, S.J., David J. Bearne, 
S.J., R. P. Garrold, S.J., and J. E. Copus, 
S.J. Father Bearne’s book is a collection 
of short stories, most of which have their 
plots laid in olden times. Father Garrold 
in his “Freddy Carr and His Friends,” 
attempts to do for the English lad what 
Father Finn has done for young America. 
Present-day Kentucky with its night-riders 
furnishes the exciting setting of Father 
Spalding’s story, “The Old Mill on the 
Withrose,” while Father Copus, in his “As 
Gold in the Furnace,” will depict college 
life as he sees it among the older students. 

The Wiltzius Company also announce a 
forthcoming novel by Father Copus, in his 
historical vein. 

Benziger Brothers announce the arrival 
of a_new Jesuit novelist in Michael Earls, 
S.J. “Melchior of Boston” is the some- 
what strange title of the story with which 
the latest candidate for honors in the field 
-of fiction makes his bow to the public. 
The book will not appear before Novem- 
‘ber, but the publishers’ description of 
‘contents raises high expectations, 





Father Bernard Vaughan’s recent visit 
‘to our shores ought to stimulate the sale 
of his new book, “ The Matchless Maid: 
Life Lessons from Blessed Joan of Arc.” 
Much has been written about the wonderful 
girl and her meteoric career: but Father 
Vaughan’s treatment of his subject is 
new, giving more attention to the spiritual 
‘side of the episode than to the historical. 
That Father Vaughan gives us a sym- 
pathetic picture no one, who has heard 
him lecture on Joan of Arc, can have a 
‘doubt. 
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EDUCATION 


A condition has arisen in Altoona, Pa., 
which presents another evidence of the un- 
fairness encountered by Catholics as a 
direct consequence of the present school- 


tax system. Altoona is a railroad town and 


its chief industries centre in the great shops 


of the Pennsylvania Company located there. 
Naturally a large majority of the boys 
growing up within its limits look to these 
shops and to the many trades therein ex- 
ercised as the scene of their future toil. 
Quite recently it is said, the officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company made 
known their purpose not to receive as 
apprentices any boys but those who have 
taken the manual training course in the 
schools. The public schools of the city 
have such a course, equipped and paid for, 
of course, out of funds accruing from the 
school tax levied upon all citizens alike. 
Parents of Catholic children, who frequent 
parochial schools, are unable, under the 
stress of a double school tax which they 
pay already, to meet the further heavy out- 
lay necessary to equip manual training 
classes in these parochial schools. Yet 70 
per cent. of the Catholic school children 
will likely make application to enter the 
railroad shops. 

Catholic parents thinking to have found 
an easy solution of the difficulty, made ap- 
plication to the Altoona school board to 
have their children permitted to enter the 
manual training classes of the city schools 
to enjoy the special training therein afford- 
ed. They were paying their share of the 
cost of this training, they argued, why 
should their children not be admitted to 
the advantages it offered. It would be an 
easy matter so to arrange hours of instruc- 
tion as to have the permission for this 





special course cause no upsetting of the 
ordinary class periods of the public and 
of the parochial schools. 

The petition has been denied and the 
Catholics of Altoona are making mighty 
protest against the decision of the board. 
Their protest appeals to a disinterested 
observer as very solidly grounded. The 
board’s own lawyers are obliged to concede 
that there is no law forbidding the granting 
of the permission asked. Naturally these 
boys of the parish schools have every right 
in equity to the privilege their parents crave 
and since no law opposes their entering 
this special course, one is inclined to say: 
admit them at once in the name of justice 
and fairness. We shall await with con- 
siderable curiosity the outcome of the 
Altoona controversy, and it may be per- 
mitted us to express the hope that the 
Catholics of Altoona may find a like success 
in their efforts with that achieved by their 
Philadelphia fellow-religionists in the 
scholarship question some weeks back. 


Dr. Morgan M. Sheedy, well-known for 
his zealous interest in the development of 
the parochial school system, tells a story 
that serves to point a much needed moral. 
While he was rector of a Pittsburg church 
some years ago, he had charge of a large 
parochial school. He insisted upon pun- 
ctuality among his pupils and it was his 
self-imposed task to see that this rule of 
discipline was obeyed. Just as he was 
about to close the door of the school one 
day a mother, red-faced from the exertion, 
dishevelled and angry rushed up, dragging 
her son at the end of a rope with which 
the lad was lassoed, and flung the boy into 
the arms of the priest. “ There,” she said, 
“ take him and make a man of him.” It 
is an old principle that the primary res- 
ponsibility of educating children rests with 
the home. The church and school can be of 
much assistance, and they are so unquestion- 
ably, but the moral obligations of parents 
cannot be shifted to others’ shoulders, How 
many parents find themselves described in 
Father Sheedy’s story. Failing utterly in 
their own duty to their offspring they want 
the state, or church, or schools “to make 
a man of him.” If the home training and 
environment are not such as to inspire in 
the child a desire “to make a man of him- 
self,” and ambition to be a good strong 
and useful citizen, the best attempts of 
church and school will have poor results. 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri 
College Union, to be held in November, at 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, 
Rev. Jos. P. Conroy, S.J., will read a 
paper on “The Spiritual Care of Boys.” 
Father Conroy holds the important office 
of Spiritual Adviser to the Students of 
St. Louis University. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Mission or Our Lapy or THE Rosary. 


Rev. M. J. Henry, Director of this organ- 
ization, founded in New York City twenty- 
seven years ago to protect Irish immigrant 
girls, has published this statement of the 
works it aims to accomplish: 

It exercises a moral influence over steam- 
ship lines to protect the Irish immigrant 


girls on board their vessels. It watches 
over, guides, and assists at the landing 
depot those immigrant girls who intend 
to proceed by rail or steamship to destina- 
tion. It examines the claims and fitness 
of relatives or friends who call for the 
immigrant at the Home. It provides a 


home “free of charge” for those girls whose 
friends do not call on the day of arrival, 
or who have no friends at all, or who are 
unable their journey. It 
to locate relatives of those who bring 


It secures positions 


to proceed on 
tries 
indefinite addresses. 
in good families for those ready to go to 
work. It supplies the good offices of the 
priest whose presence and advice are so 
helpful to the Irish exile. 

The immigration to the United States 
for the year ending last June 30 was un- 
usually heavy. Of the immigrants who ar- 
786,004 admitted. These in- 
2,489 males and 10,685 
\lmost all the Irish immigrants 
the prime of life; 21,216 were 
between the ages of 14 and 44, 1,248 were 
under 14, 710 over 45; 20,736 
were going to relatives, 1,866 to friends, 
They brought with them 


rived, 
cluded 23,174 Irish- 


were 


females. 
were in 


and were 


neo 
vie 


and to others. 


$675,589. 


Irish immigrants went to every State 
in the Union, but New York received by 
far the largest number. Seven went to 


Alabama, 3 to Alaska, 12 to Arizona, 5 to 
Arkansas, 636 to California, 82 to Colorado, 
1,057 to Connecticut, 47 to Delaware, 80 
to District of Columbia, 14 to Florida, 14 
to Georgia, 1 to Hawaii, 30 to Idaho, 1,555 
to Illinois, 113 to Indiana, 143 to Iowa, 44 
to Kansas, 32 to Kentucky, 23 to Louisiana, 
25 to Maine, 59 to Maryland, 1,182 to Mas- 
sachusetts, 123 to Michigan, 83 to Minne- 
sota, 2 to Mississippi, 212 to Missouri, 180 
to Montana, 85 to Nebraska, 12 to Nevada, 
28 to New Hampshire, 1,935 to New Jersey, 
3 to New Mexico, 11,367 to New York, 2 
North Carolina, 28 to North Dakota, 
538 to Ohio, 12 to Oklahoma, 79 to Oregon, 
2,724 to Pennsylvania, 2 to 
Islands, 176 to Rhode Island, 2 to South 
Carolina, 31 South Dakota, 9 to Ten- 
nessee, 85 to Texas, 32 to Utah, 6 to Ver- 
mont; 46 to Virginia, 78 to Washington, 8 
to West Virginia, 85 


to 
Philippine 


to 


to Wisconsin, and 


oo” 
vf 


to Wyoming. 
After arrival at the steamship piers the 
immigrants are taken to Ellis Island for 








final examination. Here representatives of 
the Mission interview the Irish immigrants 
and assist them as far as possibie. The 
assistance thus given takes many forms. It 
may be a timely warning about new and 


doubtful acquaintances, expediting dis- 
charge to claimants, advice about the 
journey to out-of-town destinations, the 


sending of a telegram, the giving of a 
little money,—all welcome and encouraging 
services to those anxious girls from Erin. 

For the benefit of intending immigrants 
and their friends it may be well to state 
that an alien, especially one whose destina- 
tion is outside New York or vicinity, should 
have sufficient money on landing to comply 
with existing regulations. Irish girls not 
so provided suffer painful delay and in- 
convenience, being obliged in some instances 
to spend days at Ellis Island in strange 
and uncongenial company until the required 
sum is received from relatives or friends. 
Too often the blame for this is traceable 
to steamship agents in Ireland, who 
through ignorance or design fail to furnish 
their patrons with necessary information. 
As a rule an immigrant having from $20 to 
addition railroad fare will be 
allowed to proceed, other conditions being 
satisfied. 


$25 in to 


Also a word on another topic. Of late 
there seems to be a considerable number 
of Irish girls coming to this country on 
the strength of promises of employment 
made them by visitors from America, not 
a few of whom are Irish by birth or 
descent. Girls should be very slow to 
accept such offers. With rare exceptions, 
employers who use such methods have their 
own selfish ends in view. This is borne 
out by the fact that almost invariably the 
wages arranged to be paid per month is 
from $3 to $5 less than the prevailing rate. 
One may rejoin that a girl need not remain 
with such an employer, but this is far easier 
said than done, particularly if the girl has 
to repay her passage money and has no 
relative near to advise or help her. 

Supplementing the work of the Mission 
at Ellis Island is that done at the Home. 
Here the immigrants discharged to the 
Mission by the United States authorities 
are comfortably accommodated until claim- 
ed by relatives or placed in employment. 
Up to date more than 100,000 girls have 
been received at the Home, and em- 
ployment secured for over 12,000—all free 
of charge. Happily owing to more pros- 
perous conditions in Ireland, as well as to 
improved immigration methods at Ellis 
Island, the number discharged to the Mis- 
sion is diminishing. Still there is undoubted 
need for the Home, and as long as there 
is, the Irish immigrant girl, Catholic or 
Protestant, will find in it welcome and 
hospitality. 

As heretofore, the sources of support are 








the parish in which the Home is situated, 
the voluntary contributions of appreciative 
friends, and the Rosary Society. The cost 
of membership in this society is twenty-five 
cents annually and in return the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is offered three times 
weekly for living and deceased members. 


Canon Lepailleur of the church of the 
Child Jesus in Montreal has opened a free 
dispensary in his parish for the benefit of 
infants under fifteen months. He obtained 
the free use of the old St. Louis town 
hall on Laurier Avenue West and St. Law- 
rence Street, laid in a stock of medicines, 
provided for a supply of pasteurized milk, 
obtained the services of medical men and 
began operations. The average death rate 
of infants in his parish during the past six 
years has been about 14.5 per cent. His 
dispensary has been open only three months, 
and these the worst of the year for 
children, and the death rate is already much 
reduced. The physicians in charge look 
forward to a rate of only 2 per cent. when 
the dispensary is better known and fre- 
quented. 


ECONOMICS 


The Department of Commerce and Labor 
confirms the changes we have noticed al- 
ready in the commerce of this country. 
In the eight months that ended with August 
last manufactures constituted more than 
half of the total exports. A year ago, 
though the exports for the corresponding 
period were less in value by 38 million 
dollars, the proportion of manufactures 
was only 48 per cent. Two years ago 
when the exports were valued at 1.075 mil- 
lion dollars, greater than those of this 
year by 48 million dollars, the manufactures 
were only 44 per cent. of the whole. Ten 


years ago their proportion was 35% per 
cent; twenty years ago 21 per cent., and 
thirty 


years ago 15 per cent. 


Some time ago AMERICA expressed the 
opinion in view of the continual agita- 
tion for higher wages, that the time must 
come when employers, no longer able to 
grant such demands out of their profits, 
will be obliged to raise prices in order to 
meet them. We read now that the four 
great brotherhoods of railway men with 
350,000 members and representing 2,000,000 
voters, have addressed a memorial to the 
President on the existing question of rail- 
way rates. They insist that congress and 
the state legislatures should treat the rail- 
ways with consideration and allow them to 
make reasonable increases in their charges. 
Some profess to see in this such a recog- 
nition of community of interests between 
labor and capital as will be a pledge of 
industrial peace. We see in it rather the 
beginning of the fulfilment of our forecast. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Arrangements for the unveiling of the 
monument to Father Corby, C.S.C., have 
been completed. The ceremony will take 
place on the Gettysburg battlefield on 
October 29. On the morning of the un- 
veiling a solemn high Mass will be cele- 
brated at St. Francis Xavier's Church, 
Gettysburg, at which a sermon will be 
delivered by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Turner, 
V. G., of Philadelphia. The statue will 
be unveiled at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mr. Henry A. N. Daily, president of the 
Catholic Alumni Sodality of Philadel- 
phia, under whose auspices the statue 
has been erected, will turn the monu- 
ment over to the Battlefield Commission. 
The principal address will be made by 
the Rev. Charles W. Lyons, S.J., presi- 
dent of St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- 
phia. 

The memorial is built on the rock 
from which Father Corby addressed the 
soldiers before they went to battle, and 
represents the priest in the attitude of 
giving them absolution. The memorial 
funds were supplied by popular sub- 
scriptions. A large number of persons 
are expected to witness the impressive 
ceremony. 





As recently reorganized by Pope Pius 
X, the hierarchy of the United States of 
Brazil now consists of eight archbishops 
and thirty-five bishops. With the creation 
of three new dioceses and the elevation of 
two to the metropolitan rank, it is plain 
that the Church in Brazil has its full 
share of energy and zeal, and that it is 
keeping pace with the industrial and com- 
mercial progress of the most extensive of 
the South American republics. 





The dedication of the new College Chapel 
at Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, on Oc- 
tober 12, was one of unusual interest and 
solemnity in the history of the famous 
“nursery of bishops.” The new edifice 
is said to be the largest and perhaps the 
most beautiful Catholic College Chapel in 
the land. The day was one of triumph 
for the mountaineers as the chapel was 
their gift, and its erection meant the reali- 
zation of the hopes which they have enter- 
tained for many years. The sacred edifice 
represents an outlay of $150,000. His Em- 
inence Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, of- 
ficiated at the dedicatory services, and 
Bishop Allen of Mobile, Ala., celebrated 
Pontifical High Mass. Mgr. William H. 
Byrne, of Boston, was Archpriest. The 
Right. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D.D., Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Baltimore, and the Right 
Rev. Hugh McSherry, Vicar Apostolic of 
the Eastern Vicariate of Cape Colony were 
among those present, together with a large 





representation of the College alumni. The 
Rev. Henry C. Semple, S.J., of New York, 
preached the sermon. 





Under the banners of the Holy Name 
Society, 30,000 men marched through the 
streets of Pittsburg on Sunday, October 16, 
as a demonstration of the Society's pro- 
test against blasphemy. The marchers 
came from every section of Western Penn- 
sylvania. In front of the cathedral an es- 
timated gathering of 50,000 persons knelt 
on the lawn at the conclusion of the parade, 
and assisted at Solemn Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Bishop Canevin of 
Pittsburg officiated. 


SCIENCE 


THE CONFERENCE ON Mount WILSON. 


The editor of Popular Astronomy, H. C. 
Wilson gives in his October number a very 
interesting account of the Fourth Con- 
ference of the International Union for Co- 
operation in Solar Research, which was 
held on Mount Wilson, near Pasadena, 
California. Thirteen different countries, 
and 50 different observatories and astro- 
nomical laboratories were represented, and 
83 members attended the meeting, ex- 
clusive of non-members and visitors. 

On Monday morning, August 29, the vis- 
itors were shown the offices, machine and 
instrument shops and the physical labor- 
atory in Pasadena, by the Observatory staff. 
A 75 foot spectroheliograph, with its 150 foot 
tower telescope and coelostat mirror, was 
there under construction. There was like- 
wise the machinery for grinding the 100 
inch mirror, the glass of which, also present, 
had been rejected on account of flaws in 
its interior. 

In the afternoon there was a garden 
party at the home of Professor Hale, the 
director, which enabled the visitors to be- 
come acquainted with one another. 

Nearly the whole of the following day, 
Tuesday, was employed in the ascent of 
the mountain, on foot, on horses or mules, 
or in carriages. At the summit there was 
accommodation for all in cottages except 
for 20 who slept in tents. 

The instrumental equipment of the Ob- 
servatory is the best in the world. It 
consists of 

1. A 60 inch reflecting telescope whose 
focus may be made to be 25, 80, 100 or 
150 feet. One of its accessories is an 18 
foot spectrograph. 

2. The Snow horizontal telescope with 
a 24 inch mirror of 60 foot focus. Its 
accessories are an 18 foot solar spectro- 
graph and a 5 foot spectroheliograph. 

3. A (vertical) tower telescope with 12 
inch lens of 60 foot focus. It has a 30 
foot spectroheliograph. 

4. A second tower telescope with a 12 





inch lens of 150 foot focus. This gives a 
solar image 17 inches in diameter. Its 
accessory is to be the 75 foot spectrohelio- 
graph which is under construction. 

The object of the Observatory is to 
study the sun in every way and, in the 
physical laboratory, to investigate the be- 
havior of bodies under various pressures, 
in magnetic fields, and the like, as the 
solar observations would seem to call for. 
For this purpose the laboratory is supplied 
with every conceivable appliance. 

The session was formally opened on 


.Wednesday morning at 9:30. The director 


G. E. Hale, gave the address of welcome, 
explained the purpose of his observatory 
and the work it was doing, and called 
attention to many technical points upon 
which he expected the Conference to take 
action. In the evening, C. G. Abbot, of 
the Smithsonian Astrophysicai Observatory, 
spoke of solar radiation, 

The two following days were spent in 
discussions of many things too technical 
to be presented here. One of the resolu- 
tions adopted however is so interesting that 
it deserves to be quoted. It is “ That the 
fund raised in Italy as a memorial to 
Father Secchi be devoted to the construc- 
tion of a tower telescope.” 

There were two Jesuits present at the 
Conference, Father Richard Cirera, the 
director of the Ebro Observatory, near 
Tortosa in Spain, and Father Aloysius L, 
Cortie, of Stonyhurst College Observatory, 
England. The first presented a report on 
the classification of faculae, and on the 
part of the Spanish government, spoke in 
behalf of Barcelona as the next place of 
meeting in 1913. It was voted however to 
hold it in Bonn. 

All the instruments of the Observatory 
were open to inspection at all times, and 
on two nights the giant reflector was turned 
upon the Hercules cluster, the ring nebula, 
certain double stars and the planet Saturn. 

Saturday morning was occupied with the 
descent from the mountain. A banquet in 
the evening brought the meeting to a close. 

WiuuiaM F. Rice, S.J. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 


Astronomische Gesellschaft held in Bres- 
lau, the Rev. John G. Hagan, S.J., 
Director of the Vatican Observatory, 
communicated a paper entitled:—“A 
new proof of the rotation of the earth.” 





J. C. Sola, while observing with the 38 
cm. Mailhat equatorial of the Fabra Ob- 
servatory Jupiter’s first satellite lo, noticed 
a conspicuous polar flattening probably 
greater than that of any other known body 
in the solar system. Measurements showed 
that the equatorial plane of the satellite is 
coincident with the plane of its orbit. The 
flattening is rated iri the ratio of one to 
four. 
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A pvew type of war dirigible has been 
designed by Count Moltke, nephew 
of the great field marshal. It is of the 
Zorn pattern, containing within a 
single framework three dirigibles, each 
fitted with its motor. These be 
separated in two minutes and as quickly 
The net effective lifting 
power is over five tons. The idea of the 
inventor is that one of the dirigibles should 


von 
triple 
can 


own 


reassembled. 


be the chief, and the other two should 
be scouts. 

The  seismographical observatory at 
Georgetown University, frequently makes 
public reports of earthquakes in various 
parts of the world long before the govern- 
ment Weather Bureau. 


F. Tonvorr, S.J 


PULPIT, PRESS, AND PLATFORM 


SOCIALISM AND THE CHURCH 
In an article on British politics and 
Ireland's relations to England, James 


Boyle directs the attention of the Forum's 
readers to a fact that has as much signific- 
the rest of the civilizied world as 


ance for 
for the United Kingdom. 

This fact is the attitude of the Irish 
people toward Socialism—their intense 
dislike and fear of the advancing Eng- 
lish, Scetch and Welsh Socialism. 

Ireland alone,” says Mr. Boyle, “ re- 


fuses to join the aggressive army led by 


Robert Blatchford and Keir Hardie.” 
Why is this? Mr. Boyle answers. It 
is because British Socialism’s “ ultimate 
aim” is that the state shall own all the 
means of production, including the land. 
And like all other Marxian Socialism— 


which is the only sort that counts now- 
adays—it takes an absolutely agnostic and 
even atheistic position toward all religion. 

“It is known of all men,” then remarks 
Mr. Boyle, “that the Catholic church is 
absolutely opposed to this doctrine.” It is 
“known of all men who know,” would be 
a more exact statement. At the same time 
it should be known of all men, not only in 
United Kingdom, but the 
United States 

The writer of these lines happens to be 
so he cannot be accused of 


the also in 


a Protestant; 
undue prejudice when he says that, in this 
united opposition of Catholic church 
to the political atheism and atheistic poli- 
tics of the Socialists, he finds one of the 


the 


wisest, timeliest and most foresighted pieces 


of religious statesmanship and church 


policy that he has observed in modern 
times, 
When he sees how some churches tem- 


porize with the pure materialism of the 
Socialists, how offer 
sacrifices to this lion in their path, how 


some ministers even 





many Christian laymen seek to compromise 
their creed with the naked atheism of the 
Socialist propaganda, the writer’s mind re- 
verts to that grand old hymn, “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and he marvels that, 
with the enemy in sight and defiant, so 
many “ Christian soldiers” close their eyes, 
fold their arms, and, instead of accepting 
the Socialist challenge, counsel compromise 
and sometimes even surrender to the foe. 


Like a mighty army 
Moves the church of God! 


In time this will be, must be, the move- 
ment of all Christian churches against 
Socialism. To-day the only church moving 
thus against the Socialists is the Catholic 
church. 

Mr. Boyle does well to direct universal 
attention to this fact, and every man who 
has public responsibilities for the future— 
whether as statesman, teacher, adminis- 
trator or mere leader of a hundred men— 
will do well to keep the fact in mind in 
considering the problems that meet him 
or surround him.—Fditorial from the 
Chicago /nter-Ocean, October 7, 1910. 


PERSONAL 


The dignity of domestic prelate of the 
Papal household was conferred upon the 
Very Rey. Dr. Dennis J. Flynn, president 
of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
at the dedication of the new chapel on Oc- 


tober 12. The announcement was made 
by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, who 
congratulated Mgr. Flynn on the well- 


merited honor conferred on him by the 
Holy Father. The news of the appoint- 
ment came as a welcome surprise to the 
many clergymen present at the services 
and to the alumni, students and friends of 
the institution. Mgr. Flynn was born in 
Louisville in 1856, and was graduated from 
Mt. St. Mary’s College in 1880, with the 
degree of master of arts. He labored in 
the sacred ministry first as curate in St. 
Mary’s, and afterwards as pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Wilmington. In 1897 he 
received the degree of doctor of laws, and 
in 1899 joined the faculty of his alma mater. 
He became president of the institution in 
1904. For the last year Mgr. Flynn has 
been seriously ill, and the administration 
of the college and seminary has devolved 
upon Father Bradley, the vice-president. 


Very Reverend Patrick Murray, General 
of the Redemptorists, who has been making 
a visitation of the houses of his Congre- 
gation in the United States and Canada, 
is the first Redemptorist General to visit 
America. He is also the first Irishman 
elected to the office. Born in Donegal, 
1865, he made his theological studies at 
Maynooth, whence he joined the Redemp- 





torists, receiving the profession in 1889. In 
ireland he was noted as a missionary, 
speaking with equal fluency in Gaelic and 
English. On three occasions he declined 
the honors of a bishopric, and at the 
General Chapter held in Rome May 1, 1909, 
was elected Superior General and Major- 
Rector of his Congregation. The tenure 
is for life. Having completed the visita- 
tion of the Redemptorist houses in New 
York and Brooklyn, Father Murray wi'l 
depart for Europe November 1. 


OBITUARY 


On October 3, the Church 
suffered a great loss by what seemed the 
untimely death of the Rt. Rev. Jaime Ane- 
sagasti y Llamas, Bishop of Campeche. In 
the early sixties, the deceased prelate’s par- 
ents withdrew from Mexico, on account of 
the disturbed state of public affairs, and 
established themselves in Spain, of which 
country his father was a native, and there 
their son was born on May 23, 1863. 
When he was nine years of age, the 
family returned to Mexico and took up 
anew its residence in Guadalajara, where 
Jaime distinguished himself for his con- 
duct, application, and progress in study. 
At the age of seventeen, he began his 
seminary course and received tonsure and 
minor orders four years later. Immedi- 
ately after his ordination to the priesthood 
in 1886, he devoted himself with the gener- 
osity of a noble soul to the care of a poor 
parish where his zeal not only revived the 
piety of the people but also called into 
being a refuge for the abandoned children 
of the town and _ vicinity. It was his 
custom to pay a weekly visit to the prison- 
ers in the city jail, where his amiability 
made him welcome. Consecrated on De- 
cember 5, 1909, he devoted the following 
day to his customary visit to the prison. 
He reached his see on January 6, 1910, and 
began at once a visitation of the diocese; 
but his zeal and bodily strength were no 
match for the miasmatic climate of Cam- 
peche. Towards the end of September, 
he developed symptoms of that plague of 
the Gulf coast, yellow fever, and succumbed 
within a week. Campeche has had four 
bishops, of whom two have died of yellow 
fever. 


in Mexico 


The Rev M. McDonnell, of the Winona 
diocese, died recently at the Sacred Heart 
Home, Mankato, Minn., after a long ill- 
ness. He and Sister Mary Joseph were 
the first settlers thirty-five years ago in 
what is now Iona, Minn, They established 
an industrial school for boys, and without 
state aid took care of 75 destitute children, 
boys and girls. Fifteen years ago Father 
McDonnell became totally paralyzed. The 
saintly and devoted priest was formerly 
connected with the diocese of Buffalo. 











